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Charing Cross Bridge 


T any time now “ the Charing Cross Bridge 
problem” may resolve itself. No magician will 
wave a wand transforming a region of railway 
sidings and slums into a stately city, a miracle 

which for many years seemed the only possible solution. 
But the committee of engineers representing the Southern 
Railway, the Ministry of Transport and the London County 
Council, to which Sir Edwin Lutyens is attached as adviser 
on town planning, may soon be expected to have completed 
negotiations for the transference of the station to the Surrey 
side. ‘Though this will be but the first step of a lengthy 
process, a definite, measurable step it will be, and almost 
a miracle in the eyes of those who for thirty years have 
been crying in the wilderness. The moment is apt for 
the exhibition of designs for the treatment of the area 
which the London Society has organised at Lancaster 
House. If the exhibition serves no other purpose it 
must check the pride of those who, having joined in the 
agitation only during its closing stages, fancy it is their 
prowess that has moved the mountain. The exhibition 
shows clearly how the present measure of success is the 
result of a generation of patient, unrecognised endeavour. 

But it does much more than that. At a moment 
when the greatest civic improvement of the century is 
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about to emerge into the arena of practical politics, it 
enables every Londoner who has the interests of his city 
at heart to form an opinion on the merits of the various 
suggested plans. 

In an ideally civilised community, any impor‘ant 
improvement might in this way be submitted to the cersus 
of the citizens. But here and now we enjoy, perl:aps 
fortunately, an oligarchy in the matter of public wo-ks. 
Even if the average citizen could appreciate the com, lex 
superimposed plans in which the exhibition largely cons'sts, 
it would be of little avail, for scarcely any of the plans sh: wn 
have been made with reference to the latest establi: ed 
fact: namely, that the railway has definitely reso! ‘ed 
to have its new station on the Lion Brewery site. Jn 
the other hand, it makes it possible for every man to 
weigh in his mind the merits of three different type: of 
bridge, each of which is well represented. The firs is 
a bridge the northern approach to which begins rar 
the Cavell Monument and passes over the Strand 0: a 
viaduct, thence sloping down to a high-level bric ze. 
The second is a bridge at Strand level with a circus of 
rotary traffic on the site of the present station yard. " ‘he 
third is a bridge at Embankment level more or less in 
prolongation of Northumberland Avenue. The first \as 
the solution favoured by the Royal Commission on Cross 
River Traffic when there seemed no prospect of getting 
rid of the railway station and a double-deck bridge was, 
therefore, inevitable. The last is by some millions of pounds 
the cheaper plan, but probably the least well adapted 
to deal with trafic problems. 

On general esthetic grounds the Strand-level scheme 
will commend itself to most people, while considerations 
of expense and traffic seem to make it at least as promising 
as the high-level project. A street viaduct is a recourse 
to be shunned so long as its material advantages can be 
attained in any other way, and, indeed, it may be doubted 
whether those advantages would be as great as the 
enthusiasts for overhead traffic imagine. Most of the 
high-level proposals would make the road bridge descend 
on the north side of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, disgorging 
north-bound traffic into the already congested thoroughfares 
of St. Martin’s Lane and Charing Cross Road. One 
scheme which prolongs the high-level road in a north- 
westerly direction across Shaftesbury Avenue and through 
Soho might have the advantage of saving one or two other 
street crossings, but in the plan shown it would seem to 
end abortively in the wilderness of narrow streets north of 
Oxford Street. Quite apart from the esthetic disadvantages 
of such a scheme—the beauty of St. Martin’s Church, ! 
instance, would be gravely impaired—the practical benefits 
are by no means as certain as might be supposed. ‘Two of 
the most able plans—by Mr. John Murray and Professor 
S. D. Adshead—show clearly that if the station is movec a 
Strand viaduct would possess no advantages over an ample 
‘Charing Cross circus.”” Professor Adshead’s design mer {s 
the closest scrutiny. Alone among its fellows it recogni: ’s 
the railway’s choice of the Lion Brewery site for te 
station and relates it to a well considered lay-out, align’ g 
the bridge on to the centre of the station round either si: e 
of which the southern approaches are carried. The type 
of bridge, moreover, suggested by Professor Adsheacd— 
a graceful concrete structure with one vast elliptical arc, 
with a smalier one at each end separated by star-section « 
piers—is preferable to the stark engineering structu’°s 
suggested in some of the other designs. While the mw 
bridge will need to be simple rather than ornate, to express 
rather than to conceal its structure, the opportuniti’s 
which the setting presents for grace of design and schola: :y 
invention are too great for another contraption of ste! 
girders to be considered. In the centre of the metropo 's 
—as Charing Cross will now become—efficiency must »¢ 
wedded with beauty. 


Our Frontispiece 


© ape frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lord Lonsdale 
taken at Ascot last week, where his three year old filly, 
Daumont, won the Coronation Stakes. 
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many congratulations, both spoken and written, 

on his thirty-fifth birthday, which fell last 

Sunday ; but the volume of congratulation, un- 
spoken but most genuinely felt by thousands of people, 
was infinitely greater. The respect and affection with 
which he is regarded are constantly increased by 
the way in which he combines a high sense of duty 
with an instinctive gift of friendliness towards all 
classes of people. At one moment it must have seemed 
likely that the cheerfulness of this birthday would be 
clouded by the relapse in the King’s health which made us 
all anxious a little while back ; but His Majesty has quickly 
and entirely recovered, and we now rejoice to hear that he 
will return to London from Windsor on the First of July 
and that the Thanksgiving service in Westminster Abbey 
is appointed for six days later. After that memorable 
service the King will go to Sandringham, and we may hope 
that his Norfolk home may complete the good work in 
which Bognor and Windsor have so far played their part. 


{ = PRINCE OF WALES received, no doubt, 


‘THE great annual festival called Wimbledon has begun 

again, and for the next fortnight or so enthusiastic 
persons will be getting cricks in their necks from per- 
petually turning their heads to watch the ball which flies 
backwards and forwards almost as swiftly as it does at 
ping-pong. Modern lawn tennis is a wonderful game, and 
even cricketers, than whom none is more arrogant about 
the merits of his own game, have to admit the fascination 
of it. There is the “ reg-lar knock-down o’ talent ” from 
all parts of the world which comes every year to make this 
the most cosmopolitan of all championships, but there 
will be one regrettable gap, since the great French player, 
Lacoste, who won last year, is unable to come. There is 
[ilden, however, as formidable as ever if only he can last ; 
ind Cochet, who can last for ever; and Borotra, who 
lickers about the court like a leaping flame ; and, to put 
che ladies unchivalrously second, there are all the greatest, 
‘eaded by Miss Helen Wills of the mighty drives and the 
immoved countenance. Even to read about it all will be 
‘ood fun, and sometimes a friend may even give us a ticket 
ind then what exciting bliss ! 


(“LEARLY the ladies have got rid of the “ inferiority 
~ complex” which used to beset them when they met the 
men in the annual golf match at Stoke Poges. Year after 
vear everybody declared that the men could not possibly 
xive their adversaries the odds of a half, and yet year after 
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year they succeeded in doing it. Now, however, the spell 
has been thoroughly broken. The ladies have discovered 
that, whether, as last year, the ground is so heavy that 
neither party could reach the greens in two shots, or 
whether, as this time, it is so hard that both could do 
so, they have only to play their normal game in order to 
win. It is true that the men were not quite so strong as 
usual, for both Mr. Tolley and Mr. Wethered and other 
redoubtable persons were playing in a rival match at 
Sunningdale ; but we doubt if their presence would have 
done more than possibly diminish the slaughter of the poor 
innocent men. As for Mr. W. L. Hope, who had to essay 
the task, at once hopeless and impudent, of giving Miss 
Joyce Wethered nine strokes, he deserves everyone’s 
sympathy. The lady champion was reasonably kind to 
him and he took the match to the fifteenth green. The 
question of revising the handicap will have to be con- 
sidered, unless the ladies are still hungry to revenge the 
defeats of past years by kicking the men now that they 
are down. 


F the immortal catchwords which the War has left us, 
none sounds more stirring than the two which came 
from Verdun—the dogged “Ils ne passeront pas ”’ of the 
potlus, and the confident “‘ On les aura ” of Marshal Pétain, 
who knew the men that he commanded. To-day, thirteen 
years after the marshal’s prophecy was fulfilled and the 
German attack broken, Verdun has celebrated its re- 
birth. No town in all France was subject to so crushing 
and tremendous a fire: some of its outlying villages dis- 
appeared as if they had never been. Now, just as there have 
arisen new villages such as that of Eton, called by the name 
of the English school which helped to build it, so there is 
practically a new city. Less than ten years ago the main 
street of what was Verdun had only one house left standing, 
and that simple fact tells eloquently of the work that had 
to be done. In this new city there is a monument to all 
those who fell there, and the colours of the forty regiments 
which took part in that heroic resistance are to be kept for 
ever in the Town Hall. Two names are particularly con- 
nected with the defence of Verdun—Pétain and Mangin. 
Mangin is dead, but Marshal Pétain was present, together 
with the President of the Republic and M. Poincaré, at 
the celebrations, at which all the Allied nations were present 
in thought. 


MASTERPIECE. 
When he walks alone at night 
It is almost in sight ; 
And, although he does not see, 
He knows it shall be. 


Thrillingly in his ear 

It breathes, ‘‘ Do not fear; 
Weary not, be not forlorn : 
I shall be born. 


I may not tell you my name; 
You must make no claim: 
But time shall bring forth the hour 
That unfolds your life’s flower.” 
V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


N July 6th Somerville College, the second eldest in 
the family of women’s colleges at Oxford, will celebrate 

her fiftieth birthday. Actually she claims to be the twin 
sister of Lady Margaret Hall, but, as it is the way with twins 
for one to claim seniority over the other, Lady Margaret, 
somewhat ungraciously, perhaps, held her birthday celebra- 
tions last year. Her excuse was that the committee which 
presided at her birth held its first meeting in 1878, although 
both colleges opened their doors in the same month and 
on the same day in the following year. It is a long time 
now since Oxford had its first vision of “‘ sweet girl-graduates 
in their golden hair,” and longer still since Tennyson 
dreamed of the idea which he afterwards saw fulfilled in 
fact. In the half-century which has elapsed since then 
the cause of women’s education has won almost all along 
the line, and only at Cambridge does there remain a last 
determined stronghold of opposition. Somerville can justly 
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claim to have been a pioneer and the success she now enjoys 
she owes to the vigour of her early leaders. On attaining 
her fiftieth birthday none but the most hardened anti- 
feminist can refrain from congratulating her and at the 
same time wishing her many happy returns. 


ACH succeeding dry spell increases the toll of heath 

and gorse fires, and now that the hay crop stands 
high there is danger of ruinous grass fires as well. No one 
who has seen a fire and passed through the blackened, 
barren, fire-devastated areas in Sussex and Surrey can fail 
to realise the hopeless impossibility of fighting a big fire 
once it has got a hold. The growth of gorse and heather 
burns like tinder, and if there is wind the flame races from 
clump to clump. Wide open spaces, roadways and proper 
fire lines can alone check the spread of a big fire. Pre- 
vention of fires seems to be impossible, but it would appear 
that our commons authorities are neglecting the simplest 
precautions. Gorse has everywhere been allowed to grow 
unchecked till it forms endless connected clumps of breast- 
high growth. Very few fire lanes are cleared, and no 
systematic protective measures seem to be carried out. 
In the past there were far fewer sources of fire and the 
commoners’ cattle kept down growth by grazing. ‘To-day 
commons are at best lightly grazed, for the risks to stock 
on unfenced land intersected by motor roads are high. 
The new situation must be faced, and taken properly in 
hand by the local authorities. 


AST week the new agricultural research station estab- 
lished by Imperial Chemical Industries, at Jealott’s 
Hill, near Bracknell, has been officially opened. In view 
of the importance in agriculture of artificial manures, 
the new station has been equipped with extensive research 
laboratories which will enable complete investigations to 
be undertaken in connection with soil, fertiliser and animal 
nutrition problems. In addition to the purely scientific 
equipment there are two farms of over 430 acres in area. 
Investigations are now in progress on the new system of 
intensive manuring and rotational grazing which has been 
popularised in the last few years by Nitram, Limited, the 
fertilisers distributive and research section of Imperial 
Chemical Industries. It is generally recognised that as the 
outcome of these developments the agricultural industry is 
on the threshold of anewera. Years ago experts anticipated 
a nitrogen famine, but scientists have now evolved synthetic 
nitrogenous products which ensure supplies at prices 
within the reach of all. The resulting increase in output 
from our grassland is opening up new possibilities in the 
way of preserving June grass for winter consumption in 
the form of grass cake. The work of this research station, 
to which a brilliant staff of agricultural scientists has been 
attracted, will be keenly watched by agriculturists. 


HE National Physical Laboratory is an institution 

where the study of precision has been developed to 
its highest point, and there is to the layman something 
uncanny in machines which will detect a variation of a 
‘millionth part of an inch in length or weigh something 
which is hardly visible. Yet accuracy such as this is essential 
to modern scientific method. Apart from this main duty 
of being the ultimate authority on standards, weights and 
measures, the N.P.L. carries out research work on all 
manner of practical problems. Lately, great advances 
have been made in acoustics, and the speech transmitting 
properties of any design for a public hall can be tested 
by a model before the actual hall is built. Problems 
which affect the motorist are the elimination of skidding 
and the reduction of road vibration. These matters are 
also studied on scale models, and the scientific principles 
once determined can be practically applied in commercial 
design. Not only science and commerce derive benefit 
from the N.P.L., but it also helps the arts. New glasses 
are being evolved with which to glaze pictures in our 
great galleries. These glasses will cut out those rays of 
light which lead to the fading of pigment, and the works 
of Masters will thus be preserved in their pristine colour. 
Thus in every aspect we find this national laboratory 
working out problems whose scientific cause may be obscure 
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but whose practical solution is intimately connected with 
workaday life. 


O sail round the world alone in a ten-ton cutter is an 
achievement which stands unrivalled even in this age 
of record-breaking performances, and but for the modesty 
of the man who has thus defied the elements as courageo: sly 
as ever did Drake or Columbus we should have heard ‘ar 
more about it than we have. In 1921 M. Alain Gerb. ult 
was known as a lawn tennis “ star”? at Wimbledon. Ten 
he disappeared from tournaments, and two years later it » ‘as 
heard that he was starting on his adventurous voyage. It 
took him 142 days to accomplish the crossing of the Atlar ic, 
which he did in the face of every possible difficulty 1d 
privation. At times he was reduced for food to hang ag 
his toes over the side of his craft in the hope that the fis .es 
would mistake them for bait, and it was largely due to t! cir 
innocent errors that M. Gerbault owed his life. Hav ag 
crossed the Atlantic, he proceeded through the Panana 
Canal and among the South Sea Islands to Australia, «nd 
from there sailed up into the Indian Ocean. It was ‘ist 
year that he rounded the Cape of Good Hope and fin: |ly 
reached the Cape Verde Islands, where he stayed till ‘nis 
spring. He is now engaged on the last lap from the Azores 
to Le Havre, which he hopes to make by July 12th. ‘he 
home-coming of this heroic navigator and his trusty little 
craft, the Firecrest, will be eagerly awaited. Meanwhile, 
everyone will wish him good luck on the last stage of his 
lonely Odyssey. 


me 
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RENDERINGS FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
THE SHROPSHIRE LAD IN HELLAs. 
Asclepiades. 

Though I am two and twenty 

I wish that I could lay 
the heavy load of living 
and hopeless love away. 


But if I had my quittance 
young love would only start 

another game of marbles 
with someone else’s heart. 


LOVE AND DEATH. 
Asclepiades. 
Why hoard thy maidenhood ? Thoull’t not discover 
love in the grave, beloved, nor a lover. 
Kiss while thou canst. For in the dark all must 
be wooed with ashes, and be won by dust. 


LovE AND GREY HAIrs. 
Rufinus. 
Under her eyelids gold, in mouth and cheek 
here love’s red petal, there his mirror seek ! 
Her smoother neck than marble, breasts more bright, 
praise, and tell Thetis that her foot’s less white. 
Nor heed if Time, entangled in her hair, 
signs the black sheaves with beauty’s silver tare. 
HUMBERT WOLFE. 


Oo 


N an age which appears to take a malignant pleas: « 
in cutting down trees, it is pleasant to find a few instan 

of kindlier treatment. Local authorities are now beginn : 
to realise that in building a new road or a new hous | 
scheme they can spare old trees by taking a little thou; | 
beforehand ; but it should be possible also to preserve, »y 
transplantation, trees which a road-widening scheme, or 
instance, might otherwise destroy. A modern firm of 
experts which undertakes the transplantation even of veter: 1s 
has recently been engaged at Canford School in remov: ig 
a distance of 35yds. a cedar tree which is over -7oft. in 
height. The ground on which it stood being needed ‘or 
additional building, the alternatives were to remove ‘ie 
tree or destroy it. The governors of the school preferred 
to remove it and preserve it. In our Correspondeiice 
columns we publish a letter, accompanied by some phc‘o- 
graphs, which illustrate the successful transplantation, "ot 
of one tree but of numbers, showing that if you want to 
see trees round your house without having to wait years 
for them to grow, modern horticultural science is equal to 
the occasion. 
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GAINSBOROUGH and the HARWOOD STUD 
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MARES AND THEIR FOALS BEING LED OUT FOR EXERCISE. 


EALLY the story of the Harwood Stud, certainly 
the beginnings cf it, may be said to be the story of 
the horse Gainsborough, the distinguished winner in 
1918 of the Two Thousand Guineas, the New Derby 

ae at Newmarket (substituting the pukka Derby still 
abandoned through the War) and the September Stakes, which 
was introduced in the Newmarket fixture to serve as a substitute 
for what would have been the St. Leger. Gainsborough, bred 
and owned by Lady James Douglas, was the outstanding race- 
horse of 1918, just as in recent years he has been outstanding 
as a leading sire of the period. 

No, the great painter did not inspire his name. Lady 
James Douglas has been quite frank about that. By Bayardo 
from a mare named Rosedrop, there was nothing in those names 
to suggest an appropriate one for their son. So his owner took 
up a tailway guide, and when she came to the G’s she stopped 
at Gainsborough. That, she said, would do fine, and so the 
choice was made. I believe Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen did the 
same thing when wanting a name for his colt by Spion Kop 
from Felking- 
ton. He hiton 
Felstead, who 
took Derby 
honours. 

Rosedrop 
was a lightish 
chestnut 
mare with a 
pronounced 
flaxen ‘mane 
and tail. Nine 
times out of 
ten thorough- 
breds thus 
conspicuous 
do not shine 
on the race- 
course; they 
are regarded 
as being 
“soft”? _be- 
cause of their 
supposed lack 
of a robust 
dominant 
colour. Most 
folk with 
knowledge of 
these matters 
will not 
take them 
seriously ; a 
foal will be 
condemned 
ught away, 
and certainly 
a yearling will 
te, at which 
Ss age the per- 
r.anent colour 
i defined. 





Frank Griggs. 








GAINSBOROUGH, BY BAYARDO OUT OF ROSEDROP. 


Rosedrop, by St. Frusquin out of Rosaline, by Trenton, had, 
as I have said, those disliked characteristics; and yet her 
breeding pointed most emphatically to strength of constitution 
and a good heart. It was, however, to the flaxen mane and 
tail that Mr. A. W. Cox, a man who had had tremendous luck 
on the Turf with Bayardo, Lemberg, Gay Crusader and other 
notabilities, took exception when he was strongly advised to 
buy Rosedrop as a yearling. The individual, who raced under 
the nom de course of ‘‘ Mr. Fairie,’’ made a mistake this time: 
he lost what was to prove a rare gem among thoroughbreds. 
Sir William Bass it was who gave 700 guineas at auction for 
the yearling, and in his colours, and trained by Alec Taylor 
at Manton, she won the Oaks. 

When Sir William Bass came to dispose of his bloodstock 
it was Mr. Cox who gave 4,500 guineas for the Oaks winner. 
That was in 1911. To-day such a mare would have made well 
into five figures. One could not quote a better example of how 
values have been revolutionised. At four years of age Rosedrop 
ran twice for Mr. Cox without winning, and forthwith she was 
retired to the 
stud, being 
mated with 
Bayardo, who 
had most cer- 
tainly been 
the greatest 
horse of his 
day. There 
was no result 
to the mating. 
At this point 
Lady James 
Douglas, 
being anxious 
to establish 
her stud at 
Harwood 
Lodge, about 
four miles 
from New- 
bury, made a 
private deal 
with Mr. Cox, 
and so be- 
came the 
owner of 
Rosedrop. 

A second 
mating there 
was with 
Bayardo 
without 
result, but at 
the third ven- 
ture there 
arrived on 
the scene the 
one that be- 
came known 
as Gains- 
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COS AND COLT FOAL BY SPION KOP., 


a classic winner out of a classic winner. One would imagine, 
of course, that one so bred in the purple would be a guaranteed 
We know that these things do not neces- 
sarily follow: it is the uncertainty of our aim at ideals that 
absorbs and encourages us to go on exploring the mysteries of 
breeding. In this case the best breeding did produce the highest 


high-class racehorse. 


results. 

When Lady 
James Douglas 
sent Gainsborough 
to be sold as a 
yearling no one 
would bid the 
reserve price of 
2,000 guineas. To- 
day one so bred 
would probably 
“open” at that 
figure and finish 
nearer 10,000 
guineas. The colt’s 
owner, I imagine, 
can be a _ very 
determined lady, 
and more than 
once later she 
rejected increased 
offers. The out- 
come was that the 
colt went to Man- 
ton to be trained 


by Alec Taylor, who made early discovery of his high promise. 
Gainsborough gained his racecourse fame in the War years, 
being foaled in 1915 and making a first appearance on a race- 
course two years later. Because of being otherwise engaged 
during the War, I never saw the horse ; indeec, I only saw him 
for the first time the other day at the Harwood Stud. To-day 
he is fourteen years old, with distinguished years of stud life 


behind him. 


Frank Griggs. 
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THE FOREST-BRED FOSTER-MOTHER WITH THOROUGHBRED FOAL BY GAINSBOROUGH OUT 
OF JESSICA. 


BAYUDA AND COLT FOAL BY VERDUN. 
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QUEEN’S DOUBLE: FILLY BY GAINSBOROUGH, 


When the horse was led out of his box the other day {:; 
purposes of closer inspection, he appeared to come stiffly 
attention, as if conscious of the importance of making a goo | 
impression. Here, I thought, is a horse of exceptional intel - 
gence, and Major Rutherford (who I deeply regret to sta‘ 
died some days later—he was manager of the stud) and M-. 


Brown, the very 
efficient stud 
groom, who has 
been in his present 
position with 
Lady James 
Douglas _ since 
IQII, mentioned 
that a horse with 
a more _ perfect 
and a kinder tem- 
perament could 
not possibly be. 
I could see that 
all having any- 
thing to do with 
the horse  posi- 
tively loved him. 
The great sires of 
the period vary 
considerably in 
appearance; | 
know there are 
some folk who 
think that one sire 


must be very like another and that there is no apparent difference 
except in their pedigrees. They would change their views could 
they see in the same ring, say, the massiveness and splendid 
proportions of Hurry On, the great quality and beautiful lines 
of Phalaris, the pronounced masculinity of Tetratema, and the 
power and noble lines of Gainsborough. A child could handle 
this great favourite, and I can well understand all the meaning 
there was in Brown’s remark: ‘“‘ He has never known what i 
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was to do anything wrong, 
and Mr. Taylor said the same 
thing of him when the horse 
was in training at Manton.”’ 

We first find his name in 
the winning sires* list in 1923, 
when he had three two year 
old winners of £2,588. The 
next season, when there were 
two and three year olds running 
for him, there were eleven 
winners of eighteen races, worth 
£8,902. Then he took a big 
leap forward, thanks to the 
exploits of his son _ Solario 
and his win of the St. Leger 
in particular. In 1925 his 
sixteen winners credited him 
with £27,634. The following 
year Solario won the Coronation 
Cup and the Ascot Gold Cup, 
and again thirty-one races were 
won by seventeen horses, the 
total in stakes being £24,991. 
The figures for 1927 and 1928 
ave strangely alike: for the 
frst of those years his nineteen 
winners secured thirty-five races 
vorth £22,387; last year, 
1928, nineteen horses won 
tairty-five races of the value 
cf £22,374. Altogether Gains- 
Lorough, during his stud career, 
has sired the winners of stakes 
value £108,876. There is no 
need to extol that record. It 
i: brilliant and speaks for itself. 

And now a word or two 
about the stud. The property 
was not a stud until Lady 
James Douglas bought the 
house and the land and con- 
verted it into one. The late 
John Porter, of Kingsclere fame, 
and managing director of New- 
bury racecourse at the time 
of his death, assisted in laying 
out the main yard. Where the 
excellent mares’ boxes are now 
were cowsheds. The 200 acres 
may not have been absolutely 
ideal for stud farm purposes 
at the outset, but some years 
of treatment have worked 
wonders. The best proof is 
the way horses do well there. 

Lady James is the owner 
of a dozen brood mares which, 
when some of them are not 
away visiting other sires, are, 
of course, the permanent resi- 
dents of the establishment. 
Here is a list of them : Bagatelle, 
by Gainsborough out of Jessica, 
mated this year with Ellan- 
gowan; Bayuda, by Bayardo 
out of Jessica, with Salmon 
Trout; Glaciale, by Polymelus 
out of Glacier, to Hurry On; 
Jessica, by Eager out of Barca- 
role, to Gainsborough; La 
Tosca, by Bayardo out of 
Rosedrop, to Black Gauntlet ; 
Mabella, by Sunstar out of 
Tagalie, to Call Boy; Maid of 
Bath, by Gainsborough out of 
Sunflight, to Colorado ; Phyllis 
Dare, by Sunder out of Sera- 
phine, to Gainsborough ; Perce 
Neige, by Neil Gow out of 
Gallenza to Gainsborough ; 
Silver Hue, by Lemberg out 
of Silver How, to Manna; 
Tetrazzini, by The Tetrarch 
out of Pasta, to Coronach ; 
Bukowina, by Lemberg out of 
Conjure to Tetratema. 

La Tosca, it will be 
observed, is an own sister to 
Gainsborough. Jessica is the 
Idest, as she is probably the 
nost interesting, of all those 
natrons—at least, I imagine 
zady James has an affection for 
ier, seeing that she produced 
rer Oaks winner, Bayuda. 
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Major Rutherford was good enough to show me nine yearlings 
belonging to the stud, and seven foals. The yearlings will go 
up for sale at Doncaster in September. They are a brown filly 
by Gainsborough from Mabella, a brown colt by Gainsborough 
from Tetrazzini, a brown filly by Gainsborough from Perce 
Neige, a bay colt by Gainsborough from Phyllis Dare, a brown 
colt by Manna from Jessica, a chestnut colt by Swynford from 
Maid of Bath, a bay colt by Sourbier from Silver Hue, a brown 
colt by Craig an Eran from La Ferrandiére, and a chestnut 
filly by Solario or Gainsborough from Glaciale. 

I especially liked the first four mentioned. At the moment 
they have everything in their favour to recommend them. 
The Maid of Bath is essentially of a Swynford type, which also 
is a recommendation. Sourbier is a sire that has been doing 
well in France. This colt by him has plenty of size and power. 
The Glaciale filly was not foaled until May 11th, and, allowing for 
that, she is racing-like, shapely and has made reasonable growth. 

For several years the Oaks winner, Bayuda, has been shy 
of breeding, and then, partly as an experiment and partly, 
I suppose, in desperation, she was mated with a horse named 
Verdun, whose stud fee would be quite a nominal one compared 
with the 400 guineas asked for the services of Gainsborough. 
The strange thing is that Bayuda evidently took to the humble 
stranger, for at last she became in foal, and her youngster, 
a chestnut colt, certainly does credit to her and her sire. Jessica 
I did not find with her foal by Gainsborough. Instead, her 
place was occupied by a particularly proud foster-mother, a 
shapely New Forest pony introduced to the foal a few days 
after birth. They formed a natural attachment from the 
outset ; indeed, I suspect the pony mare may have been similarly 
utilised in the past. Anyhow, she has “’ done ”’ her distinguished 
foal really well, and, knowing the circumstances of his up- 
bringing, we shall be able to take a special interest in his 
subsequent career. Major Rutherford told me the foster-mother 
was brought to the stud unbroken and unshod, so, perhaps, 
I am wrong in assuming she was already familiar with the role. 
She will return to the New Forest sleek and contented, and if 
such thoughts occur to horses, she will certainly sigh for a return 
of the happy days so soon to end. 

Some of the visiting mares to Gainsborough fascinated me 
because they were so familiar to me. It was delightful also to 
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From left to right: MABELLA FILLY BY GAINSBOROUGH; PERCE NEIGE FILLY BY GAINSBOROUGH; GLACIALE FILLY BY SOLARI: 
OR GAINSBOROUGH. 
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set eyes on them again, after having been a witness of th-ir 
racecourse triumphs. Take the case of the Aga Khan’s splencid 
individual, Mumtaz Mahal. She was always an impress:ve 
personality. The way she won her races as a two year old was 
dazzingly brilliant. Here she is now with a grand colt chestnut 
foal by Colorado and in foal to Gainsborough. She is a big 
mare and a wonderful example of size and symmetry. When 
we knew her in training she was darkish grey, with those white 
or light grey blotches inherited from her sire, The Tetrarch. 
To-day she is very light grey, almost white in parts. Hers 
was the first Colorado foal I have seen, and I do not exaggerate 
when I say that it is quite exceptionally gocd. 

What would be given to-day for a young mare of the 
credentials and breeding of Mumtaz Mahal, with a fine foal by 
Colorado and in foal to Gainsborough ? I suggest, as prices 
are in these times, close on 20,000 guineas. I saw three others 
of the Aga Khan’s mares, all splendid creatures. Voleuse, the 
dam of Le Voleur, is a delightful mare, and her owner will be 
vastly pleased when he sees her grand foal by Salmon Trout. 
Then there was Cos, the dam of Costaki Pasha. This mare 
has notably improved in appearance, and looks ever so much 
more robust now. Her nice foal is a chestnut by Spion Kop, 
and the blend of stamina on speed should have ideal results. 

I had almost forgotten to relate the great fright given to 
all at the stud by Mumtaz Mahal. Some time after being turned 
out in the paddock with her foal she was found straddled over 
a gate. It was an amazing position, and goodness knows how 
long she had been in it. Apparently she had found the useless- 
ness of struggling, and so, employing her intelligence, she just 
waited until someone should discover her plight. It took about 
eight men all they could do bodily to lift her off the gate, and 
while the operation was in progress she did not struggle, but 
appeared to give them all possible help. Had she struggled, 
she might have killed herself. As it was, she was no worse, 
not even much frightened. 

I saw no end of dams of winners there. Stained Glass, the 
property of His Majesty, is the dam of the One Thousand 
Guineas winner, Scuttle. I had never realised before th.:t 
this mare has had her pelvis broken at some time, but she 
is a good breeder. Her very good foal is by Captain Cutie 
and, therefore, a full brother to Scuttle. PHILIPPOS, 
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GOLF 


The Latin version of this ode has appeared in the “‘ Oxford Magazine.” The free rendering into English is entirely new, 
No Oxford *man need be told who is R. W. M., and there is further internal evidence of identification in the verses.—ED.] 


AD CYRILLUM. 


Io Triumphe! lauream 
secundam et victoriam 
tollit Cyril J. H. Tolley 
e maximo certamine, 
devicta Caledonia, 
devicta et America. 


Io Triumphe! iterum 
exultavit Collegium 
carum, antiquum! gratias 
fert tota Universitas ! 
Magister et emeritus 
congratulor his versibus. 


Io Triumphe! O Dea 
Oxoniensis Golfica 
et Cantabrigiensis, O 
te celebramus gaudio,! 
virtutes nostra per tuas 
aeterna sit Societas ! 
mense Junio, MCMXXIX. R. W. M. 


AFTERTHOUGHTS 


TO CYRIL. 
Io Triumphe! Cyril T. 


has won again the laurel crown ! 
Again the Champion Golfer, he 
reaps for himself and us renown: 
Woe, woe to Caledonia ! 

A triple woe to U.S.A.! 


Io Triumphe! carol we— 

The Dear Old College gaily shouts ! 
The total University 

goes wild as any Marabouts ! 

And I, a quondam Master, I 

these gratters with a nib-let ply! 


Io Triumphe! Proud to-day 
is our great Golf Society, 
Oxon. and Cantabrigia, 
We are beside ourselves with glee! 
For Cyril is our Champion Boy, 
and long may we our luck enjoy ! 
June, 1929. R. W. M. 


FROM SANDWICH 


By BERNARD DarwIN. 


HE exigencies of a Summer Number, which possesses 

the proverbial qualities of time and tide, made it 

impossible for me last week to say anything about 

the Amateur Championship. It is rather old history 

by this time, but perhaps I may be allowed to indulge 
in a few generalities on the subject. 

Apart from the individual success of Mr. Cyril Tolley, 
whom everybody was glad to see come into his kingdom again, 
the thing which struck me most was the generally high standard 
of play. I am inclined to distrust my own impressions because 
I see a good deal of golf; I may become blasé, or I may not 
notice changes which come gradually and, therefore, imper- 
ceptibly. I put more trust in the observation of good golfers 
who have not lately watched many of the leading players. 
They are likely to see with fresh eyes and to have fresh memories. 
There were several of them at Sandwich, and they were 
unanimous in thinking that the golf was good, not merely the 
golf of the medallists and those who did noticeably well, but 
of the rank and file, even of some of those who are irreverently 
termed rabbits. Some years produce a higher standard of 
play in the Championship than others. For instance, in 1924 
at St. Andrews, everybody seemed to be playing well, and 
the defeated complained with not unreasonable pathos that 
they had been beaten by scores of two or three under fours, 
against which no mortal could stand. On the other hand, 
in the following year at Westward Ho! everybody seemed 
to be playing badly. There were exceptions, of course, such 
as the winner, Mr. Harris, who played magnificently, and 
Mr. Noel Layton is another who comes to mind ; but, generally 
speaking, people were taking fives and sixes and beating them- 
selves. This state of things may be to a great extent explained 
by the weather. St. Andrews in 1924, with the ground of 
an easy pace and very little wind, was an easy course ; Westward 
Ho! in 1925, with plenty of wind, was emphatically a hard 
one. The good play at Sandwich this year cannot, however, 
be accounted for by flattering conditions. The first three 
days were, to be sure, not at all difficult, and the greens were 
throughout not only beautifully true, but of an eminently 
comfortable pace; but during the last three days the wind 
blew very hard, so as to be worthy sometimes, at any rate to 
a landsman’s mind, of the dignity of half a gale. There were 
plenty of shots to play which would have tested anybody. It 
is true that after the first three days the weaker players had 
mostly been weeded out, but still, making all due allowances, 
the way in which man after man hit the ball straight and true 
through the wind was, as I thought, very notable, and seemed 
to promise well for the future of our amateur golf. Now and 
again one saw a player who was too obviously a product of 
the modern and pampering game, in that he could not keep 
the ball down sufficiently against the wind, but the general 
power of doing so was remarkable. Mr. Tolley was superb 
in that respect; he is relatively far longer up wind than 
down wind, and it was his power of hitting those smashing 





blows into the wind’s eye which more than anything else 
won him his Championship. Just about equally good was 
Mr. Dawson of Chicago, and considering that in his own 
country he never plays golf in such a wind, the instinctive way 
in which he mastered it was wonderful. Some of his iron 
shots into the wind—I remember one particular one at the 
sixteenth hole—were of a quality to make one gasp; he seems 
to have a natural gift for hitting the ball with the trajectory 
of a rifle bullet. In the sixth round Mr. Dawson’s golf against 
Mr. Evans, when the wind was almost at its highest, was truly 
admirable, and he had one little spell mn the middle—five holes, 
beginning at Hades, in sixteen shots—which was quite indecently 
brilliant. On that same tempestuous morning I watched a 
great match between Mr. Tolley and Major Thorburn, and 
Major Thorburn’s first fourteen holes in one under fours, 
with scarcely a mistake even of the mildest kind, represented 
as good golf as anybody could wish to see. He broke down 
a little afterwards—the sixteenth hole is not to be mentioned 
without tears—but those first fourteen had been magnificent. 

I have mentioned one shot that has stuck in my mind, 
namely, Mr. Dawson’s tee shot to the sixteenth hole, played 
in his match against a very good young Scottish golfer, Mr. 
McKinlay. Let me wander desultorily through a week’s 
memories and try to recollect one or two more. There was 
a second shot played by Mr. Perkins to the nineteenth hole 
in his surprising match against Mr. Shankland. It was played 
with some big iron from a rather nasty bare lie a little way 
over the “ Kitchen”: the ball flew like an arrow and ended 
five yards from the hole. If ever there was a match-winning 
shot that was one, but Mr. Perkins refused to allow it to be 
one by inexplicably taking three putts, so that he had to go 
in the end to the twenty-second hole. That does not affect 
the shot, however, and he played another grand iron shot to 
the eighteenth and another to the sixteenth, all at times of 
severest pressure. Mr. Perkins is no longer champion, but 
he is a better golfer now than ever he was, and will have plenty 
more victories in the future. 

From the final I should pick out two shots both played 
at the same hole, the fifteenth, in the first round. The first 
was Mr. Smith’s iron shot up to the green. It was a very 
long iron shot, so that, personally, I thought he might have 
taken a wooden club; it was played through a strong right- 
hand wind from not too comfortable a stance with the ball 
rather below the player, and from the moment the ball left 
the club it could not possibly have finished anywhere but near 
the hole. Equally fine was Mr. Tolley’s third shot which 
robbed Mr. Smith of the hole. He had pushed his second 
out ; his ball lay to the right, rather past the hole, below the 
plateau in thick grass, and he had the wind behind him to 
make things harder. The pitch and run shot was played with 
perfect touch and delicacy; the ball crawled up the bank, 
ran on and very nearly went into the hole. A little harder 
and it must have raced past; a little softer and it would have 
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stayed ignominiously at the bottom of the bank. Mr. Maxwell 
used to play a stroke which his friends called his ‘‘ pussy-cat 
shot.” The gentleness with which Mr. Tolley soothed that 
ball up the bank reminded me of the old name. 

I said that I and other more or less hoary-headed observers 
were impressed by the general goodness of the golf. There 
was another thing by which we were also impressed, namely, 
the general slowness of the golf. As is well known, there 
was some little argument between a very slow couple in front 
and a more eager couple behind who demanded their legal right 
to pass. It is a pity when these things happen, especially when 
they are dignified by those over-fond of headlines with the title 
of scenes, but there ought to be no cause for them. About the 
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particular case more than enough, and some of it not very just, 
has been said already, but on the question of slow play in 
general it may be said that it is a very great nuisance and does 
nobody any good. It does certain players some temporary 
harm, no doubt, to be made to play faster than their wont, 
but that is because they have grown accustomed to unnecessary 
dallying. Once they learned to be brisker they would play 
all the better for it. Anybody who has ever been present at a 
championship knows that the speed demanded of a player in 
order to keep his place is exceedingly moderate and cannot 
possibly hustle a reasonable being. It is absurd that we should 
have to treat an able-bodied golfer as an old horse and look 
at the hedges to see whether he is moving. 





“MAGNIFICENT ASSEMBLAGE” 


THE HORSE SHOW AT OLYMPIA 


T is authoritatively stated that ‘‘ the value of the 600 horses 
entered ” for this year’s (eighteenth) International Horse 
Show at Olympia “exceeds one million pounds sterling.” 
Would that, do you suppose, be right ? Knocking off 
the noughts and dividing by six, I make out that the 

avevage value of horse is then something over £1,666 13s. 4d. 
It seems a lot. However, every man ‘has two soul-faces ”’ 
and every horse (we have recently been assured) has two 
cash values. And if there are jumping horses which 
you could probably get for thirty shillings and upwards— 
at the moment when they are leaving the arena after shatter- 
ing and scattering every obstacle—there are other horses 
whom no money could buy. In any case we can all agree 
with this other authoritative statement, that ‘this is the 
most magnificent assemblage of horses ever exhibited at one 
Show.” 

That is a tremendous achievement. The mere assembling 
of such horses is a tremendous achievement. The getting of 
them into the arena—without bellowings and shoutings, with 
no loud cries for Captain Blonk (who is always late) or arena- 
audible oaths for Mrs. Chose, who can’t be found—that, in itself, 
is another achievement. Competitors are punctually produced, 
classes are judged with a complete absence of fuss or flurry, 
and the whole of a delightful scene is staged in a manner beyond 
all praise. But if we can’t praise it enough, we could at least 
try to copy some of the 
efficiency in our local 
shows throughout the 
country. If this flower- 
banked scene with its 
marvel of iughting at 
night can nowhere be 
duplicated, the rapidity 
of scene shifting might 
well be imitated. Those 
messenger boys scooting 
away with point-papers 
collected from judges of 
the jumping ; the judges 
themselves, slipping out 
of the picture as soon 
as their job is done; 
the absence of boring 
pauses and _ senseless 
delays between one com- 
petition and another— 
in all these matters the 
Horse Show management 
offers solutions of in 
estimable value to the 
local showman. 

Magnificence and 
the large scale continues, 
I suppose, to be the 
keynote ; and yet there 
is nothing of a slap- 
dash, cover-over-the- 
cracks - with - plenty - of 
paint sort about this 
show. The Show as a 
whole is a great spectacle 
—but in the arena, 
behind the scenes, even 
outside the building 
itself, there are parts 
of the picture as perfect 
as the whole. The whole 
continues to be “large 
scale ’’—more: children 
than ever competing, 
(nine) more classes this 








AN IMPRESSION AT THE ENTRANCE GATES. 


year than last, seven thousand pounds given in prize 
money and trophies, an army of fifteen hundred grooms and 
attendants necessary for the stage managing. If we cannot 
congratulate the management sufficiently, at least we can, 
one feels, congratulate ourselves a little. So often, in these 
record-breaking days, our world achieves something which 
is the ‘‘ greatest ever’ : and then, on detached if not disgruntled 
examination, it doesn’t seem so big as all that. But this showing 
of horses is a very good showing and a beautiful. And there 
is this about it which is encouraging to lovers of the horse— 
that in not a single one of those classes do we get an impression 
of the out-of-date. When the light began to fade and the lights 
came on inside those giant lampshades—that was a moment 
when one waited a little anxiously as the great doors were swung 
back for the coaches and their teams. They came in out of 
the shadows, a pretty picture, a wonderful by pretty picture— 
coach lamps lit, a rattle of bars, a jingle of harness, and four 
grey horses matched to perfection striding along, striding 
along. If life and beauty are out of date, then a coach and 
horses are out of date; but if a coach and its horses can still 
look a picture of liveliness and beauty, there is surely a hope 
that the driving of horses will never be allowed to die out. 
How attractive a thing the driving of horses can be one 
was reminded once again when watching the harness classes 
assembling in the collecting ring. Attractive to the driver 
and also, I think, to the 
horse. When you see a 
horse standing on his 
hind legs, when you see 
him full of bounce and 
gaiety, swinging his 
spindle-wheeled carriage 
round the corners of 
the long collecting 
“ring ’’—then you know 
that here is a cheerful 
occupation which a horse 
would be sorry to lose. 
The light-painted boards 
of that collecting ring 
will act as a background 
to a jolly, gay picture 
of a trotting horse such 
as you may not see so 
readily in the arena. 
Indeed, that collect- 
ing ring is a frame for 
many of those “ out- 
side’’ pictures of the 
Show which are yet, 
and most emphatically, 
a part of the Show. 
Another perfect picture 
is that seen from the 
wrong side of the arena 
doors suddenly opened 
wide for the return of 
a jumping competitor. 
This is a picture so 
well known that it 
would be a waste of 
your time to ask you 
to look at it again— 
only that it is so pleasant 
and bustling a picture, 
of which the freshness 
never fades. You may 
put new figures into 
that picture every year, 
and yet keep them as 
figures which are seen 
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in that picture every year. Figures of soldiers and grooms 
and silk-hatted men, of ladies in feathers and spangles (or 
of whatever it is, besides a feather and a spangle, that ladies 
wear to-day) and, this year, yellow-jacketed postillions, all 
mixed up with hunters or hacks or children’s ponies, moving 
in and out of the picture with its arena vista of jumps and 
hydrangeas. And if you would have a more uncommon 
picture, than what will you find more uncommon than this 
quite outside picture seen in a blue haze of night with the 
street lamps lighting it up? From:the stables on either hand 
horses are being led or ridden out. In front of us sits a young 
soldier of France, ‘‘ horizon blue ”’ on a big white horse ; bandy- 
legged grooms go bustling past—a contrast, in their busy-ness, 
to the quiet self-possession of this silk-and-satin bay mare 
who comes treading delicately, threading her way. Farther 
down this cul-de-sac street a bunch of passers-by stand at a 
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stable entrance—for to admire, and for to say “that’s the one 
I’d like to have.”’ High above us on a half-finished building 
a giant crane is set, stark against the night sky at the cul 
of the sack motor cars and ‘buses go whizzing past, bringing 
changing colours and flashing lights as background to the 
picture. And if you would have the simplest kind of picture, 
then that, too, you may have in this picture palace of Olympia, 
where management manages to show us almost everything 
worth seeing in connection with horses. You must wait until 
nearly midnight to see that picture. But, at nearly midnight, 
when the big lights are out and the spectators have all gone 
home—then sit you down on a bale of hay and take a last look 
at the stables. There is a virtue in these plain loose-boxes 
of a rough unpainted wood ; there is a magnificence of assem- 
blage in twenty, thirty horses’ heads looking out over loose-box 
doors in each of the stable alleys. CRASCREDO. 


IN THE STABLES AT MIDNIGHT. 
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The HOWARD TOMBS at FRAMLINGHAM 


HE festivi- 
ties at 
Arundel 
in honour 

of the sixteenth 
Duke of Norfolk’s 
com ng of age have 
awakened public 
interest in the 
illustrious family 
of Howard, which 
has played _ so 
conspicuous a 
part in English 
history. The 
following notes on 
the superb monu- 
ments of the 
founders of that 
family in_ the 
remote Suffolk 
church of Fram- 
lingham are there- 
fore not ill-timed. 

The noble and 
once magnificent 
castle, the fortress 
seat of the Bigod, 
Mowbray and 
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By Lapy VictrortA MANNERS. 


1.—THOMAS HOWARD, THIRD DUKE 


early Howard dukes, is now, alas! shorn of very much of its 
pristine glory, celebrated by a local poet of long ago: 


Heir of antiquity !—fair castled town, 

Rare spot of beauty, grandeur, and renown, 

Seat of East Anglian Kings !—proud child of fame, 
Hallowed by time, illustrious Framlinghame ! 


Yet it was there (to mention but one historical event) that 
Mary Tudor raised her standard, riding thence to London to 
seize her crown after the death of Edward VI. 

The actual history of the castle, with its many vicissitudes 
and its records when owned in medieval times by the Mowbray 


and Howard Dukes of Norfolk till its ultimate sale in 1635 to 







2.—TOMB OF THE THIRD DUKE AND HIS DUCHESS. 
His beard was possibly grown in the Tower, where he only escaped his appointed execution owing to the death of Henry VIII on the same day 





OF NORFOLK, VICTOR OF FLODDEN. 
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Sir Robert 
Hiteham, i 
accessible in guid: 
books and mus 
be passed ove: 
here, for we ar 
concerned with 
works of art bott. 
of a high orde 
and perfectly 
preserved. 

The interes 
and beauty of th: 
Howard monu 
ments in the 
church have al- 
ways been known 
but chiefly to 
the historian anc 
antiquarian, 
Owing, perhaps 
to their somewha‘ 
remote and unget- 
at-able position in 
Suffolk,the genera! 
reader probably 
knows more of 
Tutankhamen’s 
tomb and history 





than he does of these noble works by our native sculptors in 
this veritable ‘‘ Shrine of the Mighty,” where rest the Howard 
victors of Flodden and the gallant “‘Poet Earl Surrey,” of whom 
Camden says he was “ The first of the English nobility that did 
illustrate his birth with the beauty of learning.” 
Unfortunately, of John Howard, first Duke of Norfolk 
of that line, who was slain at Bosworth Field in 1485, there is 
no monument in Framlingham Church, as, after the battle, he 
was buried at Thetford Priory. But this Duke of Norfolk has 
been immortalised for all time by Shakespeare in Richard III 
and by the famous distich pinned on his tent at Bosworth Field: 
Jockey of Norfolk be not so bolde 









Circa 1554. 


For Dickon thy master is bought and sold, 
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3.—-TOMB (1614) OF THE “POET EARL” 
DUKE’S 


The Jockey of Norfolk’s son—Thomas, second Duke of Norfolk— 
the famous ‘‘ Victor of Flodden,’”’ ordered a magnificent tomb, 
on which was an enormously long inscription composed by 
himself giving details of his career throughout the reign of 
Edward IV till that of Henry VIII. Like his father, he was 
buried at Thetford; but at the Dissolution of the Monasteries 
his body was removed to Framlingham. His tomb was 
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OF SURREY (EXECUTED 
TWO WIVES. 


1547). BEYOND, THAT OF THE FOURTH 


destroyed, alas! but his will is still extant, dated May 31st, 

1520, and as it must be one of the earliest documents in this 

country to mention by name English sculptors or tomb makers, 
I give an extract from it: 

In the name of God, Amen. We Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, being 

hole of mind and of good memory, &C. My body to be buried in the 

Priory of Thetford. For levying cxxxmf vis. vid., for making of 
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4.—TOMB OF HENRY FITZROY, DUKE OF RICHMOND (d. 1536) AND HIS WIFE 





(d. 1557). 


Beyond is seen the effigy of Mary Fitzalan, first wife of the fourth Duke of Norfolk. 
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our Tomb before the high altar at Thetford, as devised by us, Master 

Clerke Master of the Kinge’s Workes at Cambridge, and Wassel, Free- 

mason of Bury, and pictures (i.e., effigies) of us and of Agnes our wife 

to be set together thereupon as well as may be for the saide sum” etc. 

The ‘“ Wassel ’”’ mentioned in the will is, in all probability, 
the “‘ “ohn Wastell,’’ Master Mason of King’s College Chapel 
at Cambridge, whose name appears frequently in agreements 
and indentures in the building accounts, civca 1515. 

From this reference to Cambridge one may, perhaps, infer 
that the actual sculptors of earlier Howard monuments at 
Framlingham were related to, perhaps identical with, the Cam- 
bridge craftsmen who had been employed in building the exquisite 
chapel at that University. The connection of Wastell with the 
great abbey of Bury is also suggestive. The general design of 
the monuments, and especially the very finely executed armorial 
badges and supporters introduced in profusion on the tombs, 
is also comparable to the beautiful Tudor heraldic sculpture in 
King’s College Chapel. Moreover, the somewhat unusual 
candelabra-like columns dividing the niches on the base of the 
monument to the third Duke of Norfolk show close affinity 
with those on the magnificent rood screen of civca 1535. 

The earliest surviving monument is the great freestone 
tomb (Fig. 2) of Thomas Howard, third Duke of Norfolk 
(died 1554), and his wife—probably his second, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward Stafford, the ill-fated Duke of Buckingham. 

The statuettes of the Apostles and Evangelists with their 
emblems around the tomb are peculiarly fine. At each corner 
ot the tomb is a lion (the Howard crest) hoiding a shield 
on which are carved the Howard arms encircled by the 
Garter. 

This Duke of Norfolk was one of the foremost and ablest 
men of his age. He had led the English vanguard at the Battle 
of Flodden, and for his services there he was, during the lifetime 
of his father, created Earl of Surrey. After a lifetime of service 
he incurred Henry VIII’s wrath and was attainted of high treason 
and condemned to the block. His escape was little short of 
miraculous ; his execution was fixed for January 28th, 1547, 
when, on the morning of that day, the King died. He was kept 
prisoner throughout the reign of Edward VI, but at the accession 
of Mary was liberated and his titles and estates restored (he was 
then eighty). We are told that the duke, after this marvellous 
reprieve from almost certain death, flung aside his collar of S.S. 
and adopted as his motto “ Gracia Dei sum quod sum” (By 
the grace of God I am what I am), and we find this inscription 
in the letters on the collar across his breast on his recumbent 
figure. 

It is a somewhat curious fact that in Holbein’s fine picture 
of Norfolk in middle life, at Windsor, he is there depicted clean- 
shaven; but the face of his effigy is so characteristic (resting 
on his helmet) that one can only suppose that in later years— 
perhaps in his captivity in the Tower—he grew this sharply 
pointed beard. 

An additional historical interest is given to this monument 
by the fact that the far-famed ‘“ Framlingham Helm,’ which 
tradition has always associated with the third duke as having 
been worn by him at Flodden Field in 1513 and which 
was carried at his funeral in 1554 by Windsor Herald—hangs 
high above his recumbent effigy, on the north side of the 
tomb. 

On the opposite side of the chancel is the stately gilt and 
painted alabaster tomb of the third duke’s eldest son, the ill-fated 
Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, generally known as the ‘‘ Poet 
Earl,” and his wife, Lady Frances Vere, daughter of the fifteenth 
Earl of Oxford. Like his father, he fell under the displeasure 
of Henry VIII and was committed to the Tower on a charge of 
high treason, his offence being merely that he had assumed 
the arms of his ancestor, Edward the Confessor, in conjunction 
with his own, which he had a perfect right to do. He was found 
guilty, condemned to death, and beheaded in January, 1547. 
The ‘‘ Marcellus of his time,” gifted with ‘‘ The courtier’s, 
soldier’s, scholar’s eye, tongue, sword,” fell a victim to Henry’s 
insensate rage at the early age of thirty. 

A curious touch of ‘“‘monumental symbolism” is shown 
by Surrey’s being represented without his coronet, to show 
that he was beheaded. It lies on the cushions in close proximity 
to his head; while his wife, whom he married at the age of 
sixteen, rests calmly in hers at his side. The earl wears robes 
of State over armour, and the Garter is below his left knee. 
At his feet is his crest. 

On the base of the monument on the left, encircled by the 
Garter, is the coat of arms which was made the pretext for 
Surrey’s execution. The two kneeling figures at the east end 
of the base represent Surrey’s two sons—the elder, afterwards 
the unfortunate fourth Duke of Norfolk, kneels at his father’s 
feet; the younger, afterwards Henry, Earl of Northampton 
(the erector of the monument), at his mother’s. At the west end 
kneel Surrey’s three daughters—Jane, who married Charles 
Nevill, Earl of Westmorland; Catherine, to Henry, Lord 
Berkeley ; and Margaret, who married Lord Scrope of Bolton. 
Lady Westmorland, the eldest of the ladies, is represented as 
kneeling just underneath her father’s effigy—her married state 
is shown by her wearing her coronet (Fig. 3), while her unmarried 
sisters have mourning veils on their heads, ruffs, etc. 

Miss Strickland, in her Life of Mary Tudor, Vol. u, page 
576, thus refers to Norfolk’s figure : “ His effigy in Framlingham 
Church, kneeling at the feet of his father’s recumbent statue, 
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proves him to have closely resembled his relative, Queen Anne 
Boleyn. His dark eyes, dark curling hair, and the beautiful 
outlines of his face, rendered him more like her than was her 
own daughter’ (Queen Elizabeth). 

Surrey’s body was removed from the Church of All Hallows 
(where he was buried after his execution in the Tower) to 
Framlingham in 1614, when this tomb was erected. It is some- 
what pathetic to remember that it was only at the end of his 
long life that Lord Northampton was able to erect this monument, 
as his youth was spent in poverty and distress ; the date of its 
completion (1614) was, by a curious coincidence, the year of 
his own death. He left in his will directions that the annua 
sum of £2 should be left for its upkeep, and it is to-day in a very 
good state of preservation, though somewhat over-paintec. 
In its general design it is very suggestive of the work of Nichola 
Johnson, the well known ‘“‘ tomb maker” of Southwark, an 
a comparison between it and that of the fifth Earl of Rutland’s 
in Bottesford Church (a monument which is_ indisputably 
Johnson’s @uvre) shows a marked similarity in the treatmen 
of the ribbonwork panels—kneeling figures, gilt enrichments, etc. 

Surrey himself tells us that his ‘‘ childish years ’’ were spen* 
with a “ King’s son’”’ at Windsor (the Duke of Richmond), « 
natural son of Henry VIII and Lady Elizabeth Talbois, so i 
is fitting that their monuments should be in close proximity 
to each other in the church. Richmond—who, it is said, was 
really loved by Henry VIII—married Lady Mary Howard, 
Surrey’s sister, and daughter of Thomas Howard, that third Duke 
of Norfolk whose tomb we have described. He died at the 
early age of seventeen in 1536—not without a suspicion of 
poisoning by Anne Boleyn and her brother—and was buriec 
at Thetford, his remains and tomb being removed to Framling 
ham at the Dissolution of the Monasteries. 

It is unfortunate that this exquisite tomb has suffered 
severely during the lapse of centuries. Hawes, describing the 
tomb in 1798, states that “‘ Anciently twelve figures stood on 
the top thereof,’ instead of only the four which we see at the 
present time, and many of the ducal coronets above the heraldic 
shields have disappeared. But, notwithstanding these defects, 
the monument remains a remarkable example of the sculpture 
of the period. The figures, four angels bearing shields, and the 
Emblems of the Passion, show great feeling in their treatment, 
and the carving of the heraldry and Old Testament scenes on 
the sides is exquisite in its execution and delicacy. 

On the south side of the tomb the standing figure (angel ?) 
bears a shield and holds an emblem of the Passion (the crown of 
thorns) in his other hand. Above the heraldic shields is a realistic 
series of Old Testament scenes; commencing from the left is 
(1) Noah and family in the ark; (2) Noah asleep and his three 
sons; (3) Abraham and Sarah entertaining three angels ; 
(4) Lot’s wife changed into a pillar of salt. 

Immediately beh’nd the Duke of Richmond’s tomb is the 
beautiful monument in freestone of the fourth Duke of Norfolk’s 
two wives, exquisite in its simplicity of line and treatment 
(on right of Fig. 3). The lovely recumbent figure on the right 
side is that of the duke’s first wife, Lady Mary Fitzalan, the 
heiress of Henry Fitzalan, twelfth Earl of Arundel and the 
last of that line. She died after giving birth to a son at the 
early age of sixteen, in 1557, and it was through her that the 
great Arundel heritage passed to the Howard family. Her 
head rests against the Fitzalan horse, and at her feet lies a beauti- 
fully modelled stag ‘‘ at layer.” 

Norfolk did not long remain a widower, and in the following 
year married another heiress—Margaret, daughter of Thomas, 
Lord Audley of Waiden. (She lies on the left of the tomb, her 
head resting upon a tiger collared and chained and her feet 
against a wyvern.) 

Between the recumbent figures of these two ladies is a 
large vacant space, which was left for the effigy of the fourth 
duke : but, alas! it is a matter of history that Norfolk became 
implicated in the Ridolfi plot against Elizabeth; and the 
unfortunate suitor of Mary, Queen of Scots, fell a victim to the 
scaffold on Tower Hill in 1572, at the age of 36. And the 
void on the monument remains for ever, a striking “‘ sermon 
in stone”’ on the vicissitudes of fate. 

From a genealogical point of view the beautiful effigy of 
Margaret Audley, the second wife of the duke, has much interest, 
as by this lady Norfolk had two sons and two daughters, of 
whom Thomas was Earl of Suffolk, and William, the ‘‘ Belted 
Will Howard ”’ of Scott’s poem “‘ The Lay of the Last Minstrel,”’ 
became the ancestor of the Earls of Carlisle (from whom the 
writer of the present notes claims descent). It was from the 
second Earl of Suffolk that Sir Robert Hitcham purchased the 
estate of Framlingham in 1635 (space, however, prevents us 
describing his tomb by Francis Griggs). 

Last and most certainly least of this wonderful series of 
monuments is the small freestone altar tomb for Lady Elizabeth, 
the infant daughter of the fourth duke and his second wife. 

In concluding these notes on these works “‘ of the old time 
before us’’ of our much neglected native sculptors, the writer 
cannot forbear expressing the hope that some day models or 
casts might be taken of them and placed in our great London 
museums, so that the general public—and in particular the 
rising generation of sculptors and artists—might be able to 
study at their leisure these beautiful examples of monumental 
sculpture which are, besides, so rich in historic interest and 
tradition. 
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GREENSHANK 


URING the earlier part of September the shore gunner 
finds few duck, for the home-bred ones have gone 
and the migrants are yettocome. There are, however, 
the waders, which he classes as “‘ hen-footed fowl,” 
so the young curlew, whimbrel and the inevitable 

shank furnish the longshoreman’s table. It is then, and only 
then, that the gunner finds greenshank in the bag. They are 
not, in any sense, rare birds, but they are very decidedly birds 
of occasion, for they come to us in the spring and migrate south 
early in September. 

The bird is rather larger than the common redshank and 
has darkish olive-green legs in place of the unmistakable red 
(or in the case of young birds, yellow) legs of the redshank. 
The plumage is also slightly darker, but where birds are feeding 
on the mud at any distance it is barely possible for the untrained 
eye to note any material difference. 

It often happens that your first knowledge of greenshanks 
on the marsh comes from their distinctive whistle note, a call 
which is clear and musical in comparison with the harsh clamour 
of the alarm note of the redshank. They are seldom present 
in any number, and on reflection I cannot call to mind ever 


GREENSHANK ON 





having seen a single bird. Two or three together appears to 
be the usual distribution, and a mile away you may, perhaps, 
happen on another couple, but I have never seen as many as 
half a dozen together. 

In spite of the fact that the greenshank has never been 
recorded nesting farther south than the Highlands of Scotland, 
it is very often seen near fresh water in England when it arrives 
in April and during the course of its journey north. The return 
trip begins early, and greenshank, back from the northern 
European nesting grounds, often appear on our coast in August. 
They are very rarely seen after mid-September, but on occasion 
birds have been known to spend the winter here. 

Like the curlew, it forsakes the sea coast for the moors 
for its nesting season, and is usually found within easy reach 
of inland lochs or fresh-water marshes. The nest is a casual 
affair of a few scratches of dry grass in any natural depression, 
and the clutch usually consists of four stone-coloured eggs 
spotted with dark brown and blotched with splashes of light 
purplish grey. The birds are courageous in defence of the 
nest and the male takes his share in the important duty of 
incubation. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND. 
The Seat of the 
DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 
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The twelfth century keep was altered by the first and second Barons (1305-50), and 


again from Salvin’s designs (1854). 


HOUGH the rebuilding of Alnwick is justly attributed 
to the first Lord Percy, who bought it from Bishop 
Bek in 1309, such extensive works can scarcely have 
been complete when he died in 1315—his end hastened, 
it is said, by shame of the disgrace at Bannockburn. 
They will have been finished, however, by the time his son, 
aged sixteen at his succession, came of age and assisted in bringing 
Edward III to the throne. Through nearly forty years the 
second baron built up the Percy’s prestige on the Border. It 
was through him that Warkworth was added to the Percy 
strongholds, and towards the end of his life he added the towers 
that flank the keep gateway at Alnwick (Fig. 2). When 
Edward III sailed to France in 1346 he was left as guardian of 
the Border, so was absent from Crécy. But he won the no less 
important victory of Neville’s Cross, with a hastily collected 
army of volunteers, against King David’s concerted invasion 
in the same year, at which the Scots King was captured. His 
son, “‘ the little knight,” had the best of both wars, for he was 
present at Crécy and, scenting trouble on the Border, contrived 
to be back for Neville’s Cross too. 
At this time the military organisation of the Border was 
brought to a high standard of efficiency, largely to meet the 
perpetual raids of moss troopers. Soon after Bannockburn 


Copyright. 1—FROM THE SOUTH: 


THE GARDEN 


The Tale of the Percy is carried down to 1585. 


there was a standing garrison of over 3,000 men at arms ji 
Alnwick, a force financed partly by the annual payments « 
‘““ward ” by subfeudatories. The heavy cost of defending th 
frontier was to become the subject of bitter dispute between 
the Percy and the Crown. 

For the present, however, relations were serene and, althoug! 
lands were lying waste, funds were available for completing the 
modernisation of the castle by adding the flanking towers to 
the keep entrance. They carry a series of shields charged 
with the connections of the second baron, among them the 
lions of England, for Mary, daughter of Henry, Earl of Lancaster, 
who married “ the little knight ”—which fixes the date of the 
work as late in the second baron’s life. Behind the towers 
and the defensive bridge connecting them is Eustace FitzJohn’s 
twelfth century gate-house and his massive circular arches. 
The inner one (Fig. 4) is richly hewn with the dog-tooth orna- 
ment, and constitutes the only architectural remnant of the 
Norman castle. The ground floors of the added towers are 
occupied with guard-rooms, beneath the easternmost of which 
is a bottle-shaped cell oft. by 8ft. square, in which prisoners 
were thrown through a trap door. The sloping ceiling, or 
“shoulders ” of the bottle, is formed like a primitive vault 
by oversailing corbels cut away to present an even surface 
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TOWER (1854) AND THE KEEP. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
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2.—OCTAGONAL TOWERS OF CIRCA 
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which gave the prisoner no opportunity of scaling 
up to the door. 

The exterior of the keep had also been given 
semicircular towers by the first and second barons. 
The east (Fig. 5) and north faces, though re-fenes- 
trated by Salvin, preserve their original appear: nce, 
It is impossible now to trace the original plan, but 
a survey made by one Clarkson in 1567, and the 
record of what was found during the reconstruct ons 
of last century, give a general idea. Immedi: ely 
to the right on entering the court was the great all, 
one side overlooking the court and approachec by 
an external flight of steps. It had rooms abov_ it, 
and a vaulted buttery beneath it. The kitc ens 
adjoined it to the north, and the lord’s lodg’ \gs, 
situated above the gateway, were at its sout! ern 
end. The remaining bastions on the west sid: of 
the keep appear, with one exception, to have for’ ied 
separate apartments. Beside the external stair vay 
to the hall were the pointed recesses of the dr iw- 
well (Fig. 8) constructed by the first baron « ver 
the earlier shaft. The main water supply was fom 
a conduit in the inner bailey, but a keep, natur2'ly, 
had to have a well for emergencies, even if it » as 
not regularly used for the kitchen. The survival 
of this remarkable feature, where so much_ has 
perished, is most fortunate. When Adam’s plasier- 
work was stripped off the eighteenth century din ng- 
room, the shell of the Percy’s great hall was reveaied, 
complete with flat timber roof and mural recesses, 
one fitted as a piscina or sink, and another, with a 
hood moulding, apparently for the buffet. ‘he 
hooks for tapestry even remained in the wall. But 
the condition of walls and roof was so unsound, 
and the fragmentary fourteenth century English 
arrangements were so foreign to the elaborate decora- 
tion destined for the interior, that all traces were 
destroyed of the Percys’ hall. 

That hall, lofty and dark, its bare walls hung 
in later times with tapestry, must have been the 
scene of many acts in the long drama that now begins 
at Alnwick. Whenever the fabled fray ot Chevy 
Chase was fought, from this hall the Percy set out 
on an endless succession of similar expeditions. On 
the death of the third baron, “ the little knight,” in 
1368, the head of the board was taken by his son, 
who was to become the first earl, dramatised by 
Shakespeare. A cousin, through his mother, of 
John of Gaunt, the Percy at this time fought at 
Poictiers and in Castile, received the Order of the 
Garter when it was founded, and was one of the 
Duke of Lancaster’s partisans. The earldom of 
Northumberland, which had been held by twelve 
men since the Conquest (six of Saxon blood, three 
of Scottish and three of Norman), was re-created 
for him at the coronation of Richard II, when his 
son Hotspur was also knighted. Though culy 
eleven years old, he was already known for his ‘ire 
and courage. In the very next year the boy kni-ht 
led an assault on Berwick, recently occupied by he 
Scots. 

The fortunes of this town during Richa: 1’s 
reign brought a growing animosity between J: in 
of Gaunt and Northumberland to an open bres ‘h, 
and Border feuds culminated in 1387 in the dram: tic 
Battle of Otterburn. A strong force of Scots un ‘er 
Earl Douglas had penetrated as far as Durh:m 
and were retiring when Hotspur attacked them at 
Newcastle. A hand-to-hand combat between | m 
and Douglas ended in Douglas capturing Hotsp: '’s 
pennon—or, by some accounts, a love-token 0 a 
pair of lady’s gloves, hung to his spear. Whate er 
it was, Hotspur was afire to recover it, and, traditi.n- 
ally, Douglas dared him to recapture it before 1¢ 
got back to Scotland. A strong English force purs\.ed 
the Scots and, after a march of thirty-two mics, 
came up with them at Otterburn : the Scots, though 
in a minority of one to three, being comparatively 
fresh. The English threw themselves on the Scots, 
Hotspur making his way straight to Douglas : 

They swapped together, whyle that they swette, 

With swordes scharpe and long ; 

Ych on other so faste they beette, 

Tyll ther helmes cam in peyses dowyn 


He smote the Dowglas at the swordes length 
That he felle to the grownde. 
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But though he had killed Douglas, Hotspur was himself captured, 
together with his brother Sir Ralph and most of the other 
English leaders, and a third of the English infantry were slain. 
Hotspur gained his liberty on paying a ransom which was so 
large that it enabled his captor to build his castle of Penoon 
in Ayrshire. Sir Ralph, released two years later, eventually 
met his end at the hands of Saracens in 1400. 

Otterburn awed the Border into peace for some years, 
and the Percy was free to look southwards. The banishment 
of Henry Bolingbroke healed, by its shame, the breach with 
his family, and there is little doubt that Northumberland was 
largely instrumental in persuading him to return. His presence 
in England, even if he laid no pretensions to the Crown, would 
serve as a useful lever on Richard. Soon after Henry’s landing 
the northern earls resolved that he should be either King or 
Regent. The insurgents marched on Chester, Richard being 
at Conway, where he had returned from Ireland, and there 
Northumberland contrived to get possession of him, having, 
he alleged, obtained a promise of abdication from him. The 
succeeding events are well known: the renewed trouble on the 
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was detained in retaliation for the prisoners taken by the English 
at Homildon, which the King had refused to allow the earl to 
hold to ransom. The boy became the companion of Prince James 
at St. Andrews University, and sailed with him for France. 
But off Flamborough the prince went ashore “ to refresh himself 
after his sea vomit and nauseation,” and was arrested by the 
English—to spend long years (not unprofitable to Scottish 
poetry) in a prison. The Percy seems to have been a better 
sailor, for he stayed on board, and was thus able to get back to 
St. Andrews. Not till 1414 was he allowed to return to England 
and to take his grandfather’s head off the pikes at London 
Bridge. During the interregnum the Duke of Bedford had 
had possession of Alnwick, but now the Percy resumed control, 
and was left in charge of the Border when Henry V sailed for 
France. Both the Percy and the King had learnt the lesson 
of the first earl’s troubles; the former was paid regularly 
£5,000 a year for his ward of Berwick in time of war, and, in 
return, his allegiance to the house of Lancaster never wavered. 
He made one big expedition into Annandale, but it ended 
disastrously, and this gentle earl was a willing conservator of 
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Border, during which Henry led the last expedition into Scotland 
to be commanded in person by a king ; Glendower’s revolt in 
Wales, and the concerted Scottish raid caught by the Percy 
at Homildon Hill. The expenses of this war had drained the 
Percy’s exchequer, and although the King is estimated to have 
paid {£41,000 into it, the family was not appeased. The lands 
of the Douglas were added in payment—but as they yet remained 
to be conquered, and there was no money to conquer them with, 
the earl and his son found little profit in this new king. They 
resolved to depose him in favour of Hotspur’s brother-in-law, 
the Earl of March, then “out” with Glendower. Hotspur’s 
attempted junction with Glendower was frustrated at the Battle 
of Shrewsbury and himself killed. Northumberland extricated 
himself, and the view of a recent historian is that ‘‘ much trouble 
would have been spared if this slippery and unscrupulous old 
man had been tried and executed.”’ He continued to insurrect 
for six years more, at one time wandering among the robber 
holds beyond the Border, in Wales and in France. In 1409 
he raised his standard “to relieve oppression” in Yorkshire, 
and was slain at Bramham Moor. 

For a time now the Percy became a Scot. Hotspur’s little 
son had been sent in 1405 to Scotland for safety, where he 
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the peace that followed it on the Border. An interesting circum- 
stance is the licence to crenellate Alnwick town given in 1434. 
No structural additions were made to the castle at this time, 
the only work attributable to the second earl being the setting 
up of the Percy lion and badges on the barbican. But at Wark- 
worth he built the elaborate keep. 

When the Civil Wars began the Perey was loyal to the King 
and fell at St. Albans fight. We can still regret that day, for 
this second earl was the most civilised of his race for many a 
long year. The third earl was swallowed by the fighting and 
was killed at Towton, his estates being confiscated by the White 
Rose King and his title given to John Neville. In 1462 Alnwick 
was occupied for the Yorkists by Sir Ralph Grey, and besieged 
by Queen Margaret, who captured it, along with Bamborough, 
Dunstanburgh and Warkworth. Quickly the Earl of Warwick 
arrived to recapture them, and the garrison of Alnwick, relieved 
by a Scots force, evacuated the castle. Sir Ralph Grey was 
again put in charge, but for private reasons soon surrendered 
it to the Red Rose. It was about now that Sir Ralph Percy, 
leading a force of Lancastrians and Scots, was killed in the 
fight of Hedgeley Moor, near Alnwick, exclaiming, “ I have saved 
the bird in my bosom.’’ Whether by that he meant his troth 
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to the Red Rose, or the Percys’ honour, none but the dead 
man can say. 

The rightful keeper of this bird had meanwhile been 
lodged in the Tower, after a period of homeless wandering among 
the Border robbers. In 1469, the troubles being apparently 
subdued, Henry Percy was restored to liberty and his possessions, 
after an interregnum of eight years. The fourth earl became 
as staunch a friend of Edward of York as his fathers had been to 
Henry of Lancaster. When Edward landed at Ravenspur 
after his flight to Burgundy necessitated by the Neville coup 
d'état the Percy met him—on the same beach where he had 
met Henry Bolingbroke seventy years before. He took no 
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violence could keep the Percy from sudden death. Now he 
took to iuxurious living. The fifth earl was lured by the 
sagacious King from his bleak abode and made much of at 
Court. He is remembered as “the Magnificent Earl.” In 
1503, with all the splendour that wealth and youth and the 
looms of Flanders and the armourers of London could create, 
he escorted the little Princess Margaret to her espousals at 
Edinburgh. It is the more aggravating to read of this ostenta- 
tion, for not a stick or a shred of it survives. Alnwick one 
would have expected to have been given some of the finery. 
But clearly it was still treated as a fortress, to be clad in arras 
on occasion, but otherwise bare. What money the earl spent 





6—THE VAULTED APPROACH, IN THE COURTYARD, TO THE FRONT DOOR, DESIGNED 
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part in the ensuing campaign that ended decisively in 
the death of Warwick at Barnet, but kept himself and the 
north country in peaceful neutrality. He took up the same 
attitude on Bosworth Field, but this same studious modera- 
tion, calculated to prolong his life, actually ended it. The 
bureaucracy and heavy taxation imposed by Henry ‘Tudor 
were vigorously resisted by the northern shires. The Percy, 
indeed, wrote urging the King to moderation when a less 
circumspect earl would have led a northern rising. Suspect 
by both people and King, the populace saw in him the 
author of their mulcting, and slew him in cold blood at 
his house at Coxlodge in 1489. So policy no better than 








on buildings went to his southern houses. Though Warden 
of the Marches, the Percy at this time was bent on other pursuits 
than war. In 1513, when the Scots were gathering in alliance 
with France, he was with the King at Calais, so that it was 
the Earl of Surrey who camped at Alnwick and won Flodden 
Field. Four years later the Percy’s magnificence had exhausted 
him. Stripped of his cloth of gold, his regal household dispersed ; 
he once again escorted Margaret Tudor, this time back from 
Scotland to England and as broken in spirit as he. As the 
clouds darkened on the Border he beheld his inability, both 
financial and military, to lead the musters; the knights and 
squires who for two centuries had rallied to the Percy were 
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disgusted, and he was relieved 
of his Wardenship. The magnifi- 
cent earl was reduced to borrow- 
ing small sums of his neighbours. 

Not long before he died, 

in 1527, he was summoned south 
by Wolsey to disentangle his 
son, whom he had placed in the 
Cardinal’s household, from an 
affair with a lady of the Queen’s 
household. The love of the 
Percy and Anne Boleyn—a frank 
and perfectly legitimate affection 
—was frustrated by the lascivious 
King. The youth was packed 
off to the Border, the old Earl 
of Surrey resigned the warden- 
ship in his favour, and the 
bankrupt and sickly earl, hastily 
married to a woman he disliked, 
found himself condemned to a 
life of petty warfare. His father’s 
debts led to the Crown receiving 
all his revenues, he was sur- 
rounded by spies, and was “ very 
casuaill and uncertayne of Lif.” 
Yet he contrived to pick up the 
reins of wardenship and to become 
one of the most efficient wardens 
that the Marches had known for 
many years. The Cardinal still 
treated him as a wayward boy, 
yet, in 1530, it was on Henry 
Percy of all people that fell the 
duty of arresting him. Again, 
his duty necessitated his sitting 
at the trial of Anne Boleyn-— 
from which he had to withdraw 
for sickness of heart. He suc- 
ceeded in paying off his father’s 
debts by selling and mortgaging 
his lands in the south, and “a 
poor nobleman, being in decay,” 
as he woefully described himself, 
he died in London in 1537 
without children. 

For twenty years there was 
no Earl of Northumberland. In 
the year that the ‘“ Unthrift 
Earl” died his brother Sir 
Thomas engaged in the Pilgrim- 
age of Grace, to be attainted 
and executed. His son, likewise 
a Thomas and a Papist, was not 
raised to the earldom, technically 
re-created, by Queen Mary till 
1557. Meanwhile the Border 
was in a chaotic state, in spite 
of the highly organised system 
of watchers and wards. After 
the Battle of Pinkie in 1547, the 
Earl of Warwick was made Duke 
of Northumberland and Warden. 
Alnwick town was infected with 
ague, and the castle is referred 
to as being out of repair; nor 
were any steps taken to repair 
it, for artillery had discounted 
the value of castles for defence, 
and border warfare by now was 
a matter of perpetual guerilla 
forays in which numerous peles 
were of more service than a few 
fortresses. 

The seventh earl, a genial 
character, was well enough while 
Mary lived ; but after Elizabeth’s 
accession he was viewed with 
deepening suspicion for his re- 
ligion, and in 1568 Cecil ordered 
Lord Grey of Wilton, Warden 
of the Marches, to take up his 
quarters in Alnwick Castle. The 
Percy promptly cleared it of all 
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furniture, which he refused to restore, = 
on the plea that long-delayed repairs “ 
were to be executed. The existence 
of Clarkson’s survey, made in 1567, 
makes it probable-that he fully in- 
tended to repair the structure. 

Clarkson made a suggestion for 
dealing with the windows of the 
keep that shows how bare and com- 
fortless its interior must have been, 
and, even so late as this, how valu- 
able glass windows were. He recom- 
mends that— 










sTABLINC 


in consequence of the extreme violence 
of the east winds, the glass of the 
windows of this and the other of the 
Lord’s Castles and Houses in this country 
dv decay and waste, and it were desirable 
that the whole height of every window at Bes eM Acs 
the departure of the Lord and during ig . 
the Lord’s absence, were taken down and \ 
lad up in safety, and at such time as the 
Lord or any other should lie at any of 
the said places, the same might be set up 
ar.ew with very small charge, where now 
the decay is very costly to be repaired. 


MIODLE WARD 


At this period the Percy was 
uider a cloud and his gloomy story 
nay be related in a few words. He 
wis gradually drawn into the plots 
si rrounding the captive Mary, Queen 
o Scots, and, torn between loyalty to the Crown and the 
g:llantry and piety of his race, found himself in 1568 in active 
rebellion. The “ Rising in the North” faded as winter 
deepened. 

The dunne bulle is fled and gone 
And the halfe moone vanished away 


And the earles though they were brave and bold 
Against soe many could not stay. 


He fled to the robbers’ haunts in Liddesdale, was shut up 
“ for greater safety” in Lochleven Castle, and was surrendered 
to the English in 1572, to be beheaded at York. His brother, 


nominally a Protestant, and a good soldier on the Border, 
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eventually succeeded. But in him, 
too, the bird in his bosom fluttered 
its wings too freely. After being 
arrested thrice for complicity in plots 
to release Mary, Queen of Scots, in 
1585 he was found dead in the Tower 
of London, having apparently re- 
solved his allegiance to two queens 
by shooting himself. 

Salvin’s remodelling of the keep 
is most noticeable at the north-west 
corner of the court, where the main 
entrance, with a dramatic arched 
approach, and the Prudhoe Tower, 
form an imposing mass. This large 
tower, which takes the place of the 
original watch tower, was added 
primarily to make the general out- 
line of the keep more picturesque. 
But there is nothing of the shoddi- 
ness that often goes with the pic- 
turesque. ‘The romanticism of the 
fourth duke was combined with a 
passion for good workmanship, and 
in Salvin he had an architect who, 
_.-«» whatever we may think of his sense of 
style, possessed a first-rate knowledge 
ot the craft of building and an affec- 
tion, unusual at the time, for clean 
lines and unornamented mass. Moreover, he was free from the 
taint of French and Italian Gothic. His entrance and staircase take 
the place of what must have been a charming design of Adam’s ; 
along the east side of the court he carried a passage supported 
on arches and brackets. Here, as throughout his work at Alnwick 
(and elsewhere), his work is spoilt by the unnecessarily meagre 
windows. ‘They are neither efficient nor archzologically correct. 
But imagine heavy-barred sash windows of varying sizes, such 
as Vanbrugh put into Lumley Castle and such as are to be found 
at Powis Castle ; or ordinary mullioned windows with flat heads 
and thick transomes : immediately the formal excellence of his 
work is enhanced. CHRISTOPHER HUtsseEyY. 
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“HERE IS UNEXPLORED COUNTRY” 


The Galaxy, by Susan Ertz. (Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.) 
Coonardoo, by Katherine Susannah Prichard. (Cape, 7s. 6d.) 
Summer Holiday, by Naomi Royde-Smith. (Constable, 7s. 6d.) 
T seems likely that the novels of to-day, if their common 
quality were to be distinguished, would stand out from 
those that have gone before them chiefly for the width of 
the field they cover. It is a field so vast that the novelists 
themselves cannot see the end of it and write “‘ Here is 
Unexplored Country ” at the place where they can only con- 
jecture. The older novelist’s circumscribed cosy world of 
certainties has expanded so much, if with so vague a frontier, 
because, by a process which the Great War did much to 
accelerate, the attitude to life of the ordinary reader has under- 
gone a similar change. Life,to the average Victorian, was a 
lamp-lit room; there may have been shadowy corners, but 
there were walls behind them, he knew. ‘To-day the lamp 
burns out of doors; we do not know how far the shadows go 
or what they hide—we question. It is a rather comfortless 
view, if a more intelligent one, and a certain restlessness, a 
disposition to doubt all values, which makes many modern novels 
seem incomplete and inconclusive is its natural outcome. 

Miss Susan Ertz’s book, The Galaxy, is, on that and other 
scores, a very representative novel of the day. To begin with 
she has appreciated, as other novelists have—notably Miss 
Helen Ashton recently in ‘‘ A Background for Caroline ”—the 
extraordinarily interesting possibilities of development that any 
woman born well inside Queen Victoria’s reign and living to-day 
must have known. Her heroine, Laura Deverell, is bornin 1862, 
and Miss Ertz has spared no pains—and sometimes one almost 
regrets her industry—in giving by careful detail the tone of 
the various phases through which life in England passed between 
then and now. Such information as “ In 1889 Mr. Gladstone 
was seventy-nine and still going strong. . . There was 
t-ouble in Egypt” has a flavour of The Annual Register about it 
hen given in large quantities. But her Laura is a real woman, 
end, though the story unfolds too slowly, the reader comes at 
last to care for her and be interested in her fate. She is an 
iatellectual and far too frank in her youth to represent the 





ordinary girl of her period ; but she has faith enough in love 
to think it the one certainty among uncertainties, and, though 
it fails her once, to put her faith with no less fervour in a second 
attempt to find happiness. This time her faith is justified. 
The book is a long one and has the defect, common in books 
which cover many years of the characters’ lives, of seeming to 
flow at too even a pace, never accelerated by sympathetic passion 
or retarded by suspense ; but Laura is kind enough to do various 
interesting things—to see Queen Victoria’s funeral and be 
involved in the great San Francisco earthquake—and Miss 
Ertz, needless to say, writes extraordinarily well about her 
experiences. 

Miss Prichard’s novel takes us into an entirely different 
world, but even here the old rules no longer bind us, and the 
attitude to life is one of speculation. Her book won a prize 
offered by the Sydney Bulletin in 1928 for the best Australian 
novel—it might very well have won in a far wider contest. 
Summed up in a few words, the story is that of a decent white 
man, Hugh Watt, owner of a lonely station, Wytaliba, and his 
mother, Mrs. Bessie, who toiled through his school years to 
hand it over to him, a worthy inheritance. She dies and he is 
left unsure of himself and terribly lonely. Hugh is a man who 
means to do well, who has set his face sternly against the alliances 
between white men and aboriginal women all too common on 
the lonelier stations ; but while his grief for his mother is tearing 
him he falls once from his ideal and has a son by one of the gins 
on his station, Coonardoo. She has been sent to him by her 
husband—quite correctly according to native standards—and 
the birth of a child is not connected in any mind but Hugh’s 
with their union ; but, shocked at his own failure, he plunges 
into marriage with a white girl, who, after some years, tires of 
the hard life and leaves him, a middle-aged man on the verge 
of financial failure. Someone sums him up in the end, when 
Coonardoo is driven away and lost and he himself is ruined : 
‘“‘ Coonardo’s been a sort of fantasy with him. Just a good 
ordinary little man who’s tried to make a Galahad of himself. And 
his repressions have rotted in him.” The unexplored country 
here lies in the direction indicated by a sentence of Mrs. Bessie’s 
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“Sex hunger’s like any other. Satisfy it and you don’t think 
about it. Work’s the thing—not sex.” ‘To the Victorian 
author Hugh’s feeling for Coonardoo would have been a vile 
thing and his marriage right; Miss Prichard is not so sure. 
Coonardoo is not a superficially attractive book ; it is hard to 
read and deals with some unpleasant matters ;_ but it is vividly 
alive, and Coonardoo herself is a lovely portrait and one that 
convinces and one that will not be forgotten : a true aborigine, 
but a woman of a rare nobility. 

Summer Holiday might at first glance seem to be inside 
the old-fashioned, lamp-lit room, it is so complete and deals so 
much with material pains and joys. It is the story of a chemist’s 
daughter (but I do not believe in a chemist quite so ignorant) 
who fell in love with a young man playing the fiddle at a seaside 
hotel and all too readily allowed him to seduce her. (How 
pleasant it would be to meet in fiction even one modern young 
man who, given the desire and the opportunity, refrained from 
making that use of them for the sake of his sweetheart’s future 
or even his own self-respect !) Their secret is discovered, and the 
lover turns out to be a married man, and at the end, because 
the girl has temporarily lost her reason and struggles with him 
at the cliff’s edge, they are dashed together to death on the 
rocks below. It is a story of second-rate people and self- 
indulgent love, and though there is extraordinary fidelity in 
some of the pictures of their life which Miss Royde-Smith draws 
—a wonderful scene in the bedroom where old Mrs. Skinner is 
lying dead will be memorable in modern fiction—there is very 
little beauty. What there is the reader must find almost for 
himself behind words and actions, in the desperate fidelity of 
Winnie to her lover and his final realisation of what she might 
have meant to him. In effect Miss Royde-Smith says: Here 
are everyday people caught in a web woven of their passions and 
our civilisation it ends disastrously forthem . . . is 
it inevitable? Summer Holiday is not a tragedy but a question. 

All three books, vivid as they are in parts—particularly 
the last two—are encircled in the shadows of doubt and uncer- 
tainty. Love physical, and perhaps something more than that, 
all three authors agree in recognising as a dominating factor 
in life, not the temporary illusion and self-cheat it sometimes 
appears—here the light shines—but beyond that; how many 
of our old wrongs are rights and rights wrongs; how much 
of our old knowledge was guesswork and how much of our new 
is sounder; what is life itself; and the end of it? here is 
unexplored country. BRENDA E, SPENDER. 


Curious Trials and Criminal Cases, by Edward Hale Bierstadt. 
(Hutchinson, 18s.) 

“THEY are drugs, sir,” said the publisher to Lavengro, when he 
was toiling at his ‘‘ Newgate Lives and Trials,” ‘‘ drugs ; that life of 
Harry Simms has long been the greatest drug in the calendar.” Mr. 
Bierstadt, who, by the way, acknowledges Borrow as one of his ‘‘ sources,” 
probably for the trial of Kénigsmark, agrees with the publisher. He 
holds, justifiably enough, that Palmer, Constance Kent, Burke and 
Hare, and the rest of the famous old and crusted murderers, have 
been done to death by this time, and so he has “‘ struck out into a some- 
what less travelled country.” In his search for the original he has 
occasionally chosen the rather trivial. For instance, the trial of the 
Hon. Daniel E. Sickles, a Member of Congress, for shooting Philip 
Barton Kay, United States District Attorney, in a street in Washington, 
created, no doubt, much excitement in 1859, but affords only an 
ordinary example of the “‘ eternal triangle.’”’ Damiens, who tried to 
murder Louis XV in 1757, suffered the most ghastly tortures, which 
are almost too realistically described, with an old picture of four horses 
trying to pull him limb from limb, but in himself was a poor weak- 
witted creature. On the other hand, the trial of the two Wakefields 
for carrying off the fifteen vear old heiress, Miss Turner, to Gretna Green 
is very good reading. We see Miss Turner eating gingerbread and 
playing draughts and “ laughing loud enough for two,” and generally 
behaving rather like Miss Lydia Bennet when she “ thought it no 
shame to be off”? with her dear Wickham, though she was sadly dis- 
enchanted afterwards. The murder of Madame Houet by Bastien 
and Robert and the digging up of the skeleton twelve years later has 
some passages of grim humour, such as the cries of the crowd when 
Robert was denounced. ‘How! Robert! A householder! A 
rentier! A man who plays at bowls! A man of substance! C’est-il 
possible!” The playing at bowls as a test of respectability is com- 
parable to that of keeping a gig, which is always attributed, though 
wrongly, to the trial of the great John Thurtell. The murder of Mr. 
Arden at his wife’s instigation by the formidable Black Will and other 
ruffians in 1551 is a good illustration of what a terrible muddle murderers 
can make of their job, and the Dumollards, who killed servant maids 
in the lonely woods round Montluel merely to get their clothes, are 
horrific enough for anything. Socrates seems a little out of place, 
even though Mr. Bierstadt holds that had he been an American citizen 
“he would have fought Prohibition tooth and nail, but he would have 
obeyed it.” On the other hand, Scopes and the Tennessee folly were 
well worth a sketch, though it makes us blush hotly for the degrading 
vulgarity of the whole business, prosecution and defence alike. Altogether 
quite an entertaining book. 


War in World History, by Andrew Reid Cowan. 
Green, 6s.) 

THE influence of war upon history in maiming and retarding civili- 

sation, and the apparent inevitability of this factor in human life, is 

the theme of this book. Man, says the writer, is distinguished from 
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animals in the first place by his ability to use tools and weapons and 
in the second by his “‘ faculty of combining his numbers for aggressive 
purposes against other groups in his own species.” These two 
characteristics, making man what Mr. Cowan calls rather felicitously 
(from the literary point of view) a “‘ malignant mechanic,” can be 
seen working in opposition to each other throughout the historic period, 
Whatever has been built up by the mechanical ability of man has been 
marred or destroyed by this mass malignity which is peculiar to him 
Brief, but very clear and pertinent surveys of the different civilisations 
of the world show how these two principles have worked. Ar: ‘ong 
the very early civilisations, for instance, Mexico and Peru, by me«ans 
of generations of labour and social co-operation and in the fac. of 
great natural odds, produced a unique civilisation—only to have it 
destroyed through man’s inhumanity to man. The problems of C)ina 
(which Mr. Cowan regards as ‘‘in its way the grandest experiment 
in civilisation yet known to history ”’), India, Russia (‘‘ the true centre 
of militarism ”’) are, among others, summarised and accounted for 
in the same way, and the book ends on a somewhat despairing note. 
Having shown how difficult it is to avoid the conclusion that we: is 
a “ biological imperative,’”? Mr. Cowan can see no hope for its aboli‘ion 
save in the rather terrifying thought that when a highly mechan sed 
future has made the destructive forces in the world more powerful 
than the constructive, man may see the foolishness of warfare and ay 
turn his natural pugnacity to nobler struggles. 


John Galsworthy, by Leon Schalit. (Heinemann, tos. 6d.) 

THE survey of %ohn Galsworthy by Leon Schalit will be of inte-est 
to many staunch Galsworthians, but it will annoy those few whc 
cannot put their literary gods on pedestals. It consists of a short 
biography, followed by detailed analyses of the novels, plays and poeis, 
with comments upon the method in each case. The whole is suffused 
with a positively fanatical admiration. For Mr. Schalit, his subject 
is both ‘lyric poet, wizard of atmosphere, worshipper of beauty, 
and reasoning, disintegrating critic, ironist and satirist,” with an 
‘“‘ impartial aloofness, deep sympathy and passion,” and an “ almost 
Gallic wit.” I doubt if Galsworthy would himself lay claim to wit 
as one of his outstanding qualities, least of all Gallic wit—he the most 
English of authors, and deservedly honoured as such. But when 
I am further told that he ‘‘ never represses his temperament 

the incidents and characters indirectly reflect his feelings and his 


thoughts,” I am driven to italics and to a protest on his behalf! Surely 


the first business of a creative artist is to learn how to suppress his own 
temperament and live in his characters? If, indeed, Mr. Galsworthy— 
or anyone else—-could dispense with this self-discipline and yet produce 
““real people,” how incredibly easy the whole business would be! 
But, alas! it is only the tyros who suffer from this delusion. Apart 
from its tendency to undiscriminating hero worship, this is a concise 
and intelligent summary of a notable output. SyLvIA STEVENSON. 


The Fight for the Ashes, 1928-29, by M. A. Noble. (Harrop, 15s.) 
MR. M. A. NOBLE, whom Mr. “ Plum ” Warner describes as one 
of the best all-round cricketers and captains ever known, has now 
followed up his account of Gilligan’s men in Australia by an equally 
interesting report of the success of Chapman and his men in retaining 
the “‘ ashes ” for the Mother Country last winter. In the introduction 
Noble has some hard things to say of the Australian Board of Control, 
whose members, he avers, never deign to consult ‘‘ men of experience 
and proven ability on the cricket field ; their opinions on any question 
relative to the game are never sought—they might be pirates, burglars, 
bushrangers or down and outs.” But after this, presumably, well 
founded grouch Mr. Noble becomes his genial self, and gives a racy 
and impartial account of the Test matches. His chapter on the men 
who made good, viz., Chapman, Kippax, Hobbs, Sutcliffe, White, 
Jackson, Bradman, Ryder, Hammond and Jardine will prove absorbingly 
interesting to every ‘cricketer. He warmly praises Chapman’s imagi- 
nation and tact off the field and his tactics on it. He is a great admirer 
of J. C. White’s tireless and accurate bowling, and considers that on 
the whole this ‘“‘ farmer cricketer ’’ was more than any one else responsible 
for England’s victories. Hammond is hailed as one of the best all- 
rounders England has produced. 


The Embezzlers, by Valentine Kataev. (Benn, 7s. éd.) 

THIS book, which is the Book Society’s choice for the month, has 
given Mr. Stephen Graham, so we learn from the Introduction, ‘ sew 
hope for Russia,” because it caused him throughout ‘‘ whole-hear‘ed 
laughter.” Of course, one knows what he means. That a book of 
this description, exposing and burlesquing the peculations prevalent 
in the offices of the Soviet trusts, should pass the Soviet censor shows 
that fun is beginning to show its submerged head in Russia. And 
when one can laugh a bit in any circumstances whatsoever there is 
always a hope on the horizon. So it would seem that the Book Soci-ty 
has done well by drawing the attention of readers to this farce. It 
is a farce of what is called the ‘‘ gorgeous ”’ kind, and ought to be rad 
rapidly and swallowed at one dose, so as not to risk boredom and dist: ste 
by lengthening out the process. It begins very well and strikes on: as 
exceedingly clever. The accountant, Philip Stephanovitch, and yoi ng 
Ivan, his cashier, are two amiably attractive persons at the onset, ad 
for some time it is cer* nly amusing to follow the story of their irrespo' 'si- 
bilities and to wonde’ wvhat on earth they are going to do with themse ves 
next, and how further dispose of the official money with which tey 
are running riot. But some of us, at least, get tired of vodka and chsm- 
pagne and crooks and harpies and orgies, and are rather glad w'.en 
the twelve thousand roubles have come to their natural end, but rat ier 
sorry when the two embezzlers have to face the music, dissolute, idi« tic 
creatures though they are. ‘‘‘ Five years, I say, oh, oh!’ And then 
young Ivan understood, as if for the first time, as in a dream, the real 
meaning of freshness and youth as it moved around him. Five years 
and he began to think of that amazing, wonderful and inevitable «ay 
five years hence when he would come out of prison into liberty.” 


A SELECTION FOR THE LIRARY LIST. 

Essays BY FELLOWS OF THE Royat Society OF LITERATURE (Cambridge 
University Press, 123. 6d.) ; W1LL1AM DAMPIER, by Clennell Wilkinson (Lane, 
123. 6d.). Fiction.—Tur GRAND MANNER, by Louis Kronenberger (Gollancz, 
7s. 6d.); DEWER RIDEs, by L. A. G. Strong (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.); THE DuKE 
oF YorK’s STEPs, by Hensy Wade (Constable, 7s. 6d.}. 
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ASCOT 


ITS RACING FEATURES AND THE LOTTERY OF THE DRAW 


PRR DPM: 
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TAKING THE TURN THE FIRST TIME ROUND IN THE ASCOT STAKES. 


p HERE was a time when the draw made no matter at 
Ascot, and that was equally true of Newmarket and 
Newbury. Winners would come from all parts of 
their great width. Last week, and, I suppose, hence- 
forth, winners with scarcely an exception finished 

cose under the judge’s box on the stand side of the course. 

I meant that all horses whose jockeys had drawn low numbers 

were unduly favoured at the expense of those with long 

nimbers. The bigger the field the bigger the unevenness at 
tie start. Racing, therefore, was invested with the element 

o. a lottery even before a start took place. 

The reader should understand that a draw for places at 
tle start always, and on every course, counts from the left 
looking from the start in the direction of the race. On the 
round course at Ascot the short numbers were at a disadvantage, 
but on the straight course they proved of enormous advantage 
because, in recent years, the jockeys have made the discovery 
that the route via the stand side is the shortest way to the 
winning post. One does not grudge Lord Michelham his 
success with Songe, but I honestly believe that he would not 
have won, he might not have been in the first three, had 
he been compelled to start from the far side of the course. 
In a field of twenty-nine runners his place at the start was 
No. 8. Caballero (No. 7) was second and third was Guards 
Parade (No. 3). The long numbers may be said to have never 
been in the race proper. 

Such was the outcome of the races with big fields for the 
Royal Hunt Cup, the Wokingham Stakes and the Britannia 
Stakes. The same thing happened in the events of five furlongs 
for two year olds, only one of which was won by a runner with 
along number. In this iistance the Aga Khan’s Tea Cup was 
drawn 17, and a particularly quick beginning enabled his jockey 

bring him over at once towards the stand side. 

And now for the racing, especially for the feast of splendid 
events on the opening day. We began with one of those high 
voltage shocks for backers for which Ascot has ever been famous. 


Midlothian, who might have started favourite for the Derby 
but for the death of his nominator, Lord Rosebery, had what 
had all the appearances of a simple task to win the Trial Stakes, 
which is decided over the straight Hunt Cup course of just 
on a mile. Hence his favouritism; hence, also, the utter 
dismay when he was seen unable to gain a place in the first 
three in a field of ten. I have not space to discuss why he 
came to be beaten. His trainer, Jack Jarvis, attributes it to 
being drawn badly, though he did not realise this until the 
question of the draw become more and more acute as the meeting 
went on. I remember that Midlothian ran very badly indeed 
for the Two Thousand Guineas. Obviously he has two ways 
of running. 

A stout-hearted stayer is far more likely to become a popular 
horse with the public than, say, the best of sprinters. Examples 
are Invershin, who was to win the Gold Cup for the second year 
in succession, and Brown Jack, who, after being beaten a short 
head under a big weight for the Ascot Stakes, was a very easy 
winner on the last day of the Alexandra Stakes, which is the 
longest race in this country—two and three-quarter miles. 
Old Orkney, belonging to an Irishman who has big business 
connections in Calcutta, was the one to beat Brown Jack on 
the first day. As usual, there was much scrimmaging in this 
race, and one horse and his jockey were brought down, happily 
without serious results to either. 

Diolite, a colt by the Two Thousand Guineas winner, 
Diophon, from a mare named Needle Rock, was the first of 
the two year old winners of the week. He won the Coventry 
Stakes for Sir Hugo Hirst, and as I thought him still backward 
it is not at all unlikely that he will finish up the season as one 
of the best of his age. Second to him was Lord Dewar’s Lovat 
Scout, and third Mr. S. B. Joel’s Polveraja. The proximity 
of the latter is not exactly a good advertisement for the fom. 
Lord Dewar, I ought to have mentioned, had won the Trial 
Stakes with Aristotle. We had Covenden, a four year old by 
Chaucer, returned the winner of the Ascot Gold Vase from the 
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OF THE ROYAL HUNT CUP, SONGE WINNING FROM CABALLERO. 
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Aga Khan’s Buland Bala and others. I 
believe this was the first win ever regis- 
tered by Covenden, whose sire must 
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have been a very old horse when the 
dam was mated with him. 

Qurrat-al-Ain, by Buchan from Harp- 
sichord, a 12,500-guinea yearling, won 
the Queen Mary Stakes by a short head 
for the Aga Khan from Scotford, jointly 
owned by the trainer, E. de Mestre, and 
Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen. Third was 
Lady Abbess, who would have been 
nearer but for a bad draw. Iam, how- 
ever, quite satisfied that Qurrat-al-Ain 
would have had far less difficulty in 
winning but for having to overcome 
some interference at the start, whereas 
Scotford, a brilliant beginner, was out 
in the lead from the outset. I retain 
my faith that Qurrat-al-Ain is the 
best two year old of the year up to 
date, but I hope she will not retain 
permanent memories of the hard race 
to which she had to be subjected. 

Mr. Jinks, the inexplicable failure 
for the Derby, won the very valuable 
St. James’s Palace Stakes of £4,400, the 
distance of a mile being just within his 
compass. Walter Gay, second for the 
Derby, did not turn out here, and, for 
that matter, he was noc brought to the 
meeting. The policy of sacrifice for the 
time being will, Iam sure, be rewarded. 
It was on the opening day that Lyme 
Regis, a leased colt from the National 
Stud, won the Prince of Wales’s Stakes 
for the King. The victory was only achieved by a short head, 
which possibly added to the thrill and the enthusiasm that the 
honours had gone to His Majesty. On such occasions no 
one can doubt for a moment the genuine affection that all who 
go racing, on such a great  cccansioas this, must have for 
the King. 

The second day began with a disaster of the first dimension. 
Pennycomequick, the very easy winner of the Oaks, was simply 
routed in her attempt to give away weight and win the Corona- 
tion Stakes for three year old fillies. The sight of her failure 
was almost unbelievable to all who had witnessed her triumph 
at Epsom, and later it was said that she had gone amiss. Surely 
such a discovery could not possibly have been even suspected 
before the race. Sister Anne, third for the Oaks, did only sli;;htly 
better, which means that the race produced about the biggest 
surprise of the whole meeting. Daumont it was that won the 
£4,800 net stake in the colours of Lord Lonsdale, the prize being 
shared by that esteemed owner.and the National Stud, from whom 
the daughter of Diligence and Tillywhim is on lease. 

Songe, who won the Royal Hunt Cup, did so under a Iolb. 
penalty incurred through winning at Newbury in the previous 
week subsequent to the publication of the weights for the Ascot 
race. He is unquestionably a very smart horse, incidentally 





INVERSHIN, WINNER OF THE ASCOT GOLD CUP. 








SONGE, WINNER OF THE ROYAL HUNT CUP. 


the only one owned by Lord Michelham, but I very much doubt 
whether he would have won had he not been drawn on the 
favoured side of the course. Caballero, three times second 
and once third in previous b:g handicaps this year, was second 
again—the Jonah of racehorses. Guards Parade, in the colours 
of Sir Abe Bailey, was third; and the favourite, Sir Alfred 
Butt’s Beachcomber, altogether out of it. 

After the Aga Khan’s Rustom Pasha, by Son in Law from 
Cos, had divided the Chesham Stakes with Mr. Tattersall’s 
Silvia, a small filly by Craig an Eran out of Angela, we had the 
good staying Horus returned the winner of the King Edward VII 
Stakes of a mile and a half for Sir Laurence Phillips. But much 
the most interesting event of this second day was the brilliant 
return to form of the unbeaten filly Tiffin. Now a three year 
old, and appearing for the first time after a very bad illness, 
she won the Fern Hill Stakes by two lengths from the colt Le 
Phare, who ran for the Aga Khan. 

Lack of space prevents me dealing as I should like with 
the second half of the meeting, and I can only touch briefly 
on outstanding incidents. For instance, Invershin’s win of 
the Gold Cup, and for the second year in succession, was a 
splendid happening. It roused our patriots to great enthusiasm 
that the old horse—he is seven years—should have repulsed 
the keen opposition from America and 
France. America had the runner-up in 
Reigh Count, who has shown us what a 
very good horse he is. France was third 
with M. Wittouck’s Palais Royal I; 
and the other French challengers, Cacao 
and Cri de Guerre, were fourth and 
fifth respectively. You can see how 
England would have been out of it but 
for the presence of Mr. Reid Walker’s 
old warrior. 

Fairway may have had little to d 
to win Lord Derby his only success < 
the meeting, but it was delightful 1 
note his aristocratic manner of disposin: 
of his success. Never was a horse le 
bothered to maintain the dignity of 
high reputation. He beat three othe 
for the Rous Memorial Stakes. ‘Roy 
Minstrel, the four year old half-broth: r 
of Qurrat-al-Ain, is another brilliant i 
dividual up to a mile. Over six furlon; 
he won the Cork and Ortery All Age 
Stakes by three lengths. He is now t! 
property of Mr. J. H. Whitney, who, | 
understand, purchased him for £25,000- 
The grey horse’s future home will be 
America. : 

With £10,097, the Aga Khar’ 
winning account was far beyond th: 
credited to any other owner. The nex 
was Lord Lonsdale’s win of £4,800. 
Fred Darling headed the trainers’ list 
with £12,575; Tetratema was the 
leading sire with £9,760 to his name ; 
F, Fox rode most winners (five); and 
the National Stud headed the breeders” 
list with a total of £7,030. PHILIPPOS- 
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COUNTRY LIFE. 


AT THE THEATRE 


THE THIRD MR. GALSWORTHY 


HERE are evenings when you know the play is going 

to be good. As you enter the theatre, elasticity is 

in your step and sparkle in your eye. You are about 

to enjoy yourself, and when you leave the playhouse 

it is obvious that you have enjoyed yourself. But 
there are evenings when it is otherwise. You note that your 
garb is funereal, and you remember something Dick Phenyl 
said about dress trousers. The play is already moribund, 
and we who are about to discuss it have the semblance of vultures. 
There is the evening when you expect little enjoyment and 
receive much, and there is the evening when you expect every- 
thing and take a header into disappointment. It shall be con- 
fessed that the evening spent at Mr. Galsworthy’s new play at 
Wyndham’s Theatre falls into the last category. ‘‘ Exiled” is, 
frankly, disappointing. Mr. Galsworthy is like Lucifer in that 
wher he falls he falls indeed. May I, venturing on a joke, 
ard hoping that it is not like brawling in church, 
suzgest that he also resembles Lucifer in that he 
stiikes only on the Silver Box? In other words, 
Mr. Galsworthy is either a top-hole, by-ordinar’, 
bing, slap-up dramatist of the first order, or he is 
very little better than nothing at all. Play-writing 
w.th him 1s like contract bridge: either grand slam 
d.clared or a fortune to the other side. But there 
is yet another playwright concealed in this author, 
the competent playwright who has nothing much 
to say and says that nothing with maximum point. 
Nobody shall exceed me in my admiration for two 
out of the three Mr. Galsworthys—and by the way 
I offer ‘“‘ The Three Mr. Galsworthys”’ as a title 
for Mr. Lytton Strachey in case he should be hard 
up for a title or a subject, with reversion to Mr. 
Beerbohm. 

The first Mr. Galsworthy is the author of 
“The Silver Box,” ‘“‘ Strife ”’ and: ‘‘ Justice,” a trio, 
if not a trilogy, of the most enduring and permanent 
value. Our higher brows tell me that these are 
not works of art, that they have meaning outside 
pure esthetic significance, and a lot of other blether 
with which I just can’t be bothered. Let me for 
the sake of peace and quietness admit that these 
plays are not works of art. I shall still sleep, being 
confident that they are works of something else 
which, to people who are not completely imbecile, 
matters as much as att. They are concerned with 
the inculcation of generous thinking and kind-hearted 
doing. It may be that the correction of injustice 
and intolerant ways of thinking is of less zsthetic 
importance than the ability to hang a Picasso the 
right way up. But I shall say with studied modera- 
tion that Mr. Galsworthy’s gospel, though it does 
not deal with the current chatter of the studio floor, 
is not without value. It is possible that this author 
would not be the first man of letters whom one 
would think of inviting to a pyjama and bottle party, 
and it is in my mind that he is more occupied with 
the stairs of Heaven than the staircases of Bloomsbury. 
I can think of lots of things against Mr. Galsworthy. 
As a wag he is distinctly second-rate. As a contri- 
butor to the more miasmatic of sex-problems he is third-rate. 
As a poseur he simply does not exist. But as a writer of serious 
plays for thinking people, plays happening at the right time and 
couched in straight language, with their obvious meaning sticking 
out all over them and free from any bunk or humbug of any 
sort, in this capacity Mr. Galsworthy deserves the greatest 
honour which it is possible for an Englishman to receive. He 
has received the mark of that honour, and I take this occasion 
to ask him to accept my very respectful congratulations. The 
second Mr. Galsworthy is a smooth, suave, polished playwright. 
He is the author of ‘ Loyalties” and ‘‘ The Skin Game.” 
The first Mr. Galsworthy send you away from the theatre 
wondering whether you must begin reforming the world that 
night or if to-morrow will do. Nobody ought to go to see the 
first Mr. Galsworthy unless he is in good moral training, whereas 
ro drawback attends the second. 

About the third Mr. Galsworthy very little shall be said. 
One does not judge a Hobbs or a Hammond by the innings which 
such great masters play, or barely play, when they are out of 
form. “‘ Exiled” tries to do too much. It tries to crowd 
together into three short hours a statement of the mining situation 


in this country, a good yarn about the malicious wounding of a 
racehorse, and the perfectly modern, up-to-date love-story. 
This assortment is about as congruous as the contents of Ethel 
Monticue’s bag—‘‘ a few stray hairpins a clean handkerchief 
five shillings and a pot of ruge in case.” Each of Mr. 
Galsworthy’s plots would be sufficient for a full play, and, as 
it is, each is quite well done. But all that the old fogeys of 
dramatic criticism have laid down is not pure nonsense. They 
have told us that a piece must be consistent with itself—that is, 
it must move on the same plane. One may have laughed at 
statements of this kind and thought they could be safely dis- 
regarded, but the fact remains that the moment our interest 
in a play hops about we are conscious of a definite lessening of 
pleasure. ‘“‘ Exiled” contains three stools and the play falls 
between them. It goes without saying that it is full of jolly 
characters most admirably acted. Mr. Galsworthy’s art is 





LYNN FONTANNE IN “CAPRICE.” 


a happy hunting ground for good players, all of whom know 
that it is impossible to be ineffective in this writer’s plays. 
There is a string of excellent performances in “ Exiled.” Mr. 
Lewis Casson, who has always been a very much better actor 
than anybody, including himself, would admit, scores a great 
success as the baronet who has got to the fascinating age. Mr. 
Edmund Gwenn puts up a terrific show as<a fire-eating profiteer. 
He enunciates the law of supply and demand as though it were 
a Beatitude which had been omitted. Mr. J. H. Roberts has 
a part at which the stoutest heart may quail. But in the bright 
lexicon of Mr. Roberts’s accomplishments there is no such word 
as failure. It is extraordinary what gravity combined with 
an air of whimsy can do. I do not know any other actor who 
could borrow a thermometer to take a dog’s temperature 
without arousing peals of merriment of the wrong sort. The 
way in which Mr. Roberts approaches, delivers and recedes 
from this fearsome line is a perfect exposition of the art of 
grasping the nettle. Excellent performances are also given 
by Miss Joan Shepeard and Miss Mabel Russell. ‘ Exiled ” 
may not be a good play, but it makes a good entertainment. 
GEORGE WARRINGTON. 
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MODERN FRENCH 


N proportion to the ever-growing appreciation accorded to 
the great French masters, the supply of first-rate examples 
of their work on the market is, naturally, becoming reduced. 
On the one hand, unimportant sketches which the artist 
might never have allowed the world to see are apt to be 

given the rank of masterpieces in the absence of better examples, 
and, on the other hand, forgers have already been at work counter- 
feiting modern pictures, particularly by Van Gogh. It is, there- 
fore, an event of the greatest importance to see ten pictures 
at the Lefévre Gallery, every one of which is of the highest quality 
and a fully documented original, and all of which formed part 
of a single private collection. 

Renoir, in his sweetest and most seductive mood, dominates 
the room with three pictures, two of them representing his 
favourite theme of women and flowers, and the third a landscape. 
All these belong to his early middle period, when soft sunlit 
blues dominated his palette, when the porcelain-like enamel of 
his earliest work had already given way to a freer, fatter touch, 
which enabled him to express the luxuriant texture of massed 
flowers so magnificently, and while his ideal was still a 
‘ Parisienne ’”’ who shows many affinities with the ladies of the 
eighteenth century. The full glow of summer is evoked both 
in the garden scene ‘‘ Dans les Roses’”’ and in the landscape 
“La Yole’”?; a more delicate youthfulness and spring-like 
gladness are expressed through the shimmering reflected light 
and warm mauves and purples of the slightly earlier “* Femme 
aux lilas.’””. No wonder that every other p:cture in the room is 
apt to look too formal beside this abundant sensuousness of 
Renoir ! 

Degas is represented by an exquisite study of two dancers 
behind the scenes, executed in that subtle combination of pastel 
and tempera which Degas improvised. The two figures form a 
sort of triangle, 
and the triangular 
motive is repeated 
in their skirts, 
the elbow of the 
nearer figure, her 
wings and_ the 
head of the 
farther one, and 
is answered by 
the converging 
lines of the frame- 
work supporting 
the scenery. The 
picture might 
almost be 
described as a 
geometric exercise 
in. line, Dut 
there is enough 
humanity and 
colour about it to 
make it appeal 
to the senses as 
well as to the 
intellect. The 
formal design is 
merely an added 
source of enjoy- 
ment. Degas’ 
methods appear 
again in Toulouse 
Lautrec’s portrait 
of Maurice 
Guibert in the 
picture known as 
““A la mie.” But 
the powers of 
drawing and 
linear design are 
here applied to 
a subject from 
a very different 
sphere, the low 
life, which this 
deformed scion of 
one of the noblest 
French families 
delighted in 
portraying with 
merciless insight 
and force. The 
great classic of 
the modern move- 
ment, Cézanne, is 
appropriately 
represented by a 
still life of apples 
in which the 
relations of the 
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MASTERPIECES 


spheres to the flat plane of the table on which they lie and 
to the angle of the wall beyond is architectural in its moiu- 
mentality. 

Vincent Van Gogh, the great Dutch master, associated 
himself with the French movement so closely as to be inseparable 
from it historically. His bunch of white roses on a pale green 
ground is a magnificent expression both of his excitement at 
their beauty and of his knowledge of their evanescence. ‘Vie 
wavy, slanting strokes with which the background is painted 
seem to foretell the transitoriness of the time of roses. l'is 
portrait ‘‘ La Mousmée ”’ is equally fine ; the glorious reds, bl. es 
and blacks are set off against a green ground, and the curvy -d 
arms of the chair are echoed and re-echoed in the lines of ine 
figure. This picture is lent by Mr. and Mrs. Chester Dale of 
New York. 

The centrepiece of the exhibition, as regards size and impo *- 
ance, is Seurat’s “‘ Parade,’ representing a band playing ¢ ut 
of doors on a misty night, the heads of the spectators formi.ig 
a line below, and the gas jets a parallel line above, while t .¢ 
central musician stands out in an attenuated silhouette against 
the light. It is one of the six great pictures that Seurat accom- 
plished in his short life, and of those six it is the one in which 
his intense powers of organisation, both of forms and of colours, 
is carried farthest. It may be doubted whether it was wise 
to hang this austere formalist directly opposite the Renoiis, 
with their purely sensuous appeal. Seurat may lose thereoy 
in the fist rapid survey, but, on a longer perusal, his imaginative 
power is bound to gain the upper. For those who may find 
that the theory of the division of colour is carried a little too 
far in ‘‘ La Parade,’ there is a slightly earlier landscape, “ La 
Baie de Grandcamp,”’ also divided, especially in the foreground 
foliage, hut painted in broader touches in the sea and sky. Ot 
Seurat’s smaller 
works this is cer- 
tainly one of the 
most perfect. 

Besides _ this 
collection of ten 
masterpieces, 
some examples of 
living French 
painters are on 
view at the 
Lefévre Gallery, 
including Utrello, 
Matisse, and a 
particularly fine 
nude by Derain. 
In this connection 
it is interesting 
to note an exhibi- 
tion of Vlaminck’s 
paintings at the 
Independent 
Gallery, where 
this artist may 
be studied both 
in recent and 
earlier examples. 
A formalist who 
owes his compo- 
sitional method 
to Cézanne an! 
the cubists 
Viaminek is, 
nevertheless, 
deeply emotiona 
interpreter 0 
landscape and 
colourist who ca 
produce a 
equally rich effec 
out of the con- 
trast of black anc 
white as out ¢ 
bright green, re 
and blue. 

Yet anothe 
painter’ illustrat- 
ing the present- 
day aspect ot 
Parisian art, the 
Japanese, Foujita 
is showing some 
examples of his 
work at the Fine 
Art Society’s gal- 
leries. Japanese in 
his -sensitiveness, 
in his love of 
beauty and refine- 
ment and in the 
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humour with which he represents animals (witness ‘‘The Baby,” 
No. 10), he has mastered the European sense of form, and expresses 
it with a line that can only be compared with that of Leonardo da 
Vinci. Only a few isolated drawings by this great artist have so 
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far been seen in London, and the present exhibition 1s, therefore, 
the first opportunity of enjoying his exquisite style. There can 
be little doubt that London will follow Paris in claiming him as 
a favourite painter of beautiful women. M. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


AN OLD ESSEX DOVE HOUSE. 
To THE EpITor. 


Sir,—There are many old dove houses scattered 
about in different parts of Essex. Some have 
tumbled down completely through lack of 
repair, others have been kept in fair order 
and are now used as granaries or storerooms, 
while still a few more (as the one illustrated 
shows) are in a very dilapidated cordition, 
practically tumbling down and beyond repair. 
This old dove house or duffus is situated at 
Great Bardsfield, a picturesque village ten 
miles from Braintree, and is probably, of the 
seventeenth century. It is a square timber- 
framed and plastered building, and has a 
oyramidal roof with a lantern. The interior 
s, perhaps, more interesting than the outside, 
und the smaller picture shows a part of one 
of the walls and the plaster nests, all separate 
compartments built into the clay. All the 
four walls are fitted with these nest holes, 
thus affording accommodation for upwards 
of five hundred birds. In the centre of the 
building is a pole which carries a revolving 
frame and vertical ladder to give access to 
the nests.—GEOoRGE H. BRANWIN. 


ASHRIDGE TREES 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—Everyone interested in forestry or in 
the beauty of our English parks will have either 
seen or heard of the famous beech and ash 
trees at Ashridge Park. There were three 
specially fine specimens, which are referred 
to in Trees of Great Britain and Ireland by 
Elwes and Henry. These were known as the 
King Beech, the Queen Beech, which was 
slightly smaller, and the King Ash. Of these, 
the two latter were standing when the trustees 
of the will of the late Lord Brownlow sold the 
mansion of Ashridge and the surrounding 
parkland to Mr. Thomas Place, who is develop- 
ing the land. It was arranged that all possible 
care should be taken of these valuable specimen 
trees. Although felling has been considerable 
on the estate (which has greatly improved the 
park in many instances by opening up vistas, 
so that some beautiful clumps of trees are now 
visible), none has been done near either of 
these trees. Elwes and Henry, in Vol. I, 
pages 20 and 21 and on Plate 3, refer to the 
beech of Ashridge and describe the King Beech, 
which was blown down about 1891, as “‘ The 
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largest and finest Beech at Ashridge, from the 
timber point of view. Loudon says that this 
tree in 1844 was 114ft. high, with a clear 
trunk of 75ft.”’ This same authority refers 
to the Queen Beech as being measured in 1903. 
It is stated that the probable height was 135ft. 
with a girth of 12ft. 3ins., having a straight bole, 
branchless, for about 8o0ft. Mr. Elwes says 
that, to his knowledge, this is the greatest height 
attained by any deciduous tree, excepting the 
elm, in Great Britain. This tree was blown down 
in the great gale of November 14th, 1928, and 
its measurements were 72ft. to the first branch 
and just over 11oft. over all. Its quarter girth 
at 4ft. 3ins. from the ground was 3ft. 6ins. 
It was found to be hollow for a distance of 
15ft. at the base. ‘The King Ash, which is 
referred to by Elwes and Henry in Vol. 4, 
page 873, and illustrated on Plate 241, was 
measured in 1906 and thought to be some 
125ft. to 130ft. high, its straight stem being 
75ft. in height and 11ft. roins. in girth. This 
tree was struck by lightning and completely 
shattered on May 27th, 1929. It was found 
to have 72ft. of clear bole, the branches down 
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to 6ins. measuring 3oft. more, giving a timber 
height of 1ro2ft. As near as can be discovered 
the annual rings number 132. The butt was 
found to be hollow for a distance of oft. The 
quarter girth at 4ft. 3ins. was 3ft. 6ins. It is 
regrettable that these two well known and 
valuable specimens should have been naturally 
destroyed, especially as it had been hoped, 
by taking precautionary measures, to ensure 
their safety—G. LANGLEY TAYLOR. 


AN INCREASE OF SWALLOWS IN 1929. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—For some years past I have repeatedly 
drawn attention to the decrease in the number 
of swallows annually arriving in this country 
(see Country Lire, September 17th, 1921, 
and July 23rd, 1927). This diminution has, 
to my personal knowledge, been continuous 
since 1918, but it commenced some years prior 
to that date. After very careful examination 
of voluminous data I feel convinced that the 
cause is due to the terrible slaughter of these 
useful birds while crossing the Alps. Millions 
have annually been destroyed in Vaucluse, 
Gard, Bouches-du-Rhéne and the Camargue 
country. J am aware that certain observers 
have stated that the colonisation of Algeria 
and northern Morocco has resulted in providing 
habitations whereon to build their nests, 
vegetation and insect food, therefore there is 
no need for them to quit their winter quarters, 
and so they remain in northern Africa. This 
view, however, is not borne out by actual 
facts. For some years past many of your readers 
have very kindly furnished me with reports, 
and the series now coming in is the first for 
ten years which records an increase. The 
reports received for 1929 are practically 
unanimous in stating that swallows (and in 
many instances house-martins) show a marked 
increase, and in a few instances they record 
an increase in nesting sites. From personal 
observation I estimate an increase of quite 
25 per cent., and it is to be hoped that this 
will continue, for, apart from the beauty of 
these birds, they constitute an economic factor 
of no mean importance. I shall welcome and 
gratefully acknowledge any further reports.— 
WALTER E. COLLINGE. 


AN ALSATIAN GROUP. 
To THE EpITor. 


Si1r,—So many people are very much interested 
in Alsatians that perhaps your readers may care 
to see a photograph of mine which I am sending 
you. The dogs are the property of Mrs. Dudley 
Fisher and, reading from left to right, their 
mames are Sedric of Kanarda, Kaly, Fritz 
and Veda of Kanarda. Veda is a member of 
the Southern Alsatian Training Society.— 
ALICE ARMSTRONG, 
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A PLANT AS A_ FLY-PAPER. 
To THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—Visitors to Portugal during the summer 
are often interested in the novel method of 
fly catching which is adopted in the country 
districts. A good substitute for fly-papers 
is found in a plant known as Drosophyllum 
lusitanicum. This plant, unlike the general 
run of insectivorous vegetation, grows in dry 
rocky or sandy places, where it is often very 
abundant. The species is from eight to twelve 
inches high, and it has narrow, strap-like leaves 
covered with stalked glands which secrete 
a sticky substance. Flies and many other 
insects are attracted to the leaves, probably 
by the glistening drops and also, to an extent, 
by the reddish colour and the honey-like fra- 
grance. As they alight they knock off the 
drops from the glands and become hopelessly 
caught by the sticky secretion. The victims 
sink towards the surface of the leaf, and then 
unstalked and uncoloured glands exude a 
secretion which dissolves the soluble parts 
of the bodies, so that the nitrogenous compound 
can be absorbed by the plant. That the droso- 
phyllum is a wonderful fly-catcher may be 
gathered from the fact that, quite often, 
hundreds of dead and dying flies can be counted 
on a single plant. When the hot weather 
comes and flies begin to get troublesome, all 
the Portuguese peasant has to do is to go out 
and cut a few specimens of the drosophyllum. 
These are bunched together and hung up in 
the room, and the result is a very efficient 
fly-paper. The plant remains good at fly- 
catching for about a week, and it may then be 
renewed, for the drosophyllum is a common 
species in many localities —S. LEONARD BASTIN. 


STARVING OWLS. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—The writer of your article on owls 
suggests that the scarcity and poor condition 
of barn owls is due to disease. Is it not due to 
the present custom of thrashing out all our corn 
soon after harvest, so that there are very few 
rats and mice around the homestead, and the 
owls are simply starved out. In the old days 
thrashing continued practically all the year, 
and the mows were always filled. Many of 
the present generation hardly know the word, 
let alone its use. No doubt the ricks will soon 
go too. I have just received the report on last 
year’s trials of the Combine Harvester Thrasher, 
which is very favourable. Some of the corn 
was actually cut and thrashed in the rain and 
gave no trouble in the travelling drier. We 
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shall soon have a modified machine on offer 
here that will be suitable for our small 
fields and narrow gateways. The Times for 
June 18th stated that 4,000 will be in us¢ 
the coming harvest in Saskatchewan alone. 
H. A. Wapbworrtu. 


‘WHERE WAS THE DALMATIAN ? ' 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—Probably Mr. Arthur O. Cooke and i 
are both right about the position taken up 
by Dalmatians when running with carriages. 
Dalziel, who was a careful writer, spoke of 
them as following carriages, and then wrote: 
“Some Dalmatians keep close under the 
carriage in running, so much so that they 
appear as though chained to the axle; but 
others, indeed most of them, when fresh and 
full of life, gallop in front or at the side, 
showing much dignity as the forerunner of the 
carriage, and pleasure in association with it.” 
““ Stonehenge,” whose work appeared soon 
after the middle of last century, explained 
that “‘of his own accord he places himself 
close behind the heels of the horses, where he 
is safe from the control of all external circum- 
stances, and rarely leaves his berth for any 
temptation.” These dogs showed the most 
remarkable powers of endurance, often running 
for many miles. People who keep them now 
tell me that they have companionable qualities. 

—A. CROXTON SMITH. 


To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—I remember my father telling me that 
in his youth his father had a yellow carriage 
with a pair of strawberry roans, and a Dalmatian 
dog in attendance—whether in front or behind 
I do not know. This was supposed to be a 
very smart turn-out, though it strikes one 
nowadays as rather highly coloured. I also 
remember several people, here in Scotland, 
when I was a child, keeping Dalmatians as 
carriage dogs. They are ideal companions, 
too, to take out riding, and even now in this 
neighbourhood there are several people who 
do so.—Maset M. Boase. 


BRINGING THE TREES TO THE HOUSE. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—Last year I asked if you could give me 
the name of a firm who would undertake the 
moving of large trees. You were good enough 
to send me the name of Messrs. William Barrow 
and Sons, of Borrowash in Derbyshire, with 
the result shown by the enclosed photo- 
giaphs of 
this house, 
Warren 
Hill, near 
Newmar- 
ket, taken 
respec- 
tively in 
November, 
1928, and 
June, 1929. 

Oo some 
of your 
readers 
who tap- 
pen to be 
treeless 
these pho- 
tographs 
may be 
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of interest. I may add that all the trees 
were limes and every one has done well in 
spite of the hard winter and rainless spring 
which has necessitated a good deal of watering, 
R. BULLOuGH. 
MR. AND MRS. WRYNECK. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—-Is it usual for wrynecks to be so per- 
nickety in choosing their nests as a pair which 
have finally decided to lodge with us? We 
rst heard the cock on April 21st, and he 
uently visited an oak in which there is a 
nesting-t inhabited yearly by great tits 
but a week later he busied himself with turn! 


Qe 


3 3 


out from another nesting-box (just wit 

the little wood which merges into our gard: n) 
the nest that great tits had been building ther: ; 
his wife also inspected the box on this occasivn, 
and as he wes seen at intervals trimming ‘1e 
en ce to the box, we hoped they world 
bu there, and forbore to look inside. ‘cet 


we were puzzled that he so loudly and fie- 


quently advertised the charms of this above, 
both from 1 n and without, and still more 
so that he w ‘most as insistent on the attrac- 
tions of the oak tree box, which he also eve:- 
tually depleted of the great tit’s nest. I have 
a feeling tl Mrs. Wryneck never rea ly 
appro. of the latter box, though she would 
sit fi Lear n hour in the neighbouring 
hornbean ‘king a sympathetic but non- 
committa! response to each of his enthusias”: 
remarks. ‘lowards the end of May he became 


very much subdued; at the beginning of 
June we found she was sitting in the nestinz- 
box in the wood, and on the 6th she had 
eight eggs ; two tiny sprigs of moss form their 
only attempt at lining the box. Did Mrs. 
Wryneck wait to lay her eggs until she could 
persuade her husband not to discuss the project 
so loudly? And was the emptying of the 
second nest only due to the boy’s heart in 
him, which found the flinging of someone else’s 
bedclothes out of the window so delightful an 
amusement that he could not forbear to repeat 
it? Be that as it may, this being my first 
acquaintance with wrynecks I should welcome 
information about them from anyone who has 
experience of their ways——DoroTHY KENYON. 
SWEDISH COMMON GULLS VISITING 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—The common gull, Larus canus, is rather 
wrongly named, for it is the least common 
of the six most plentiful British gulls and, 
with three or four exceptions, has not nested 
south of the Tweed. As its migrations are not 
known as are those of four of the more plentiful 
species, the occurrence in Great Britain of 
the following birds of this species, bred and 
marked in Sweden, is of interest to students of 
bird migration. Four marked on the island of 
Tylon—-two in July, 1925, one in July ,1926, 
and the fourth in June, 1927—-were recovered, 
respectively, in Britain—in Norfolk in Janu- 
ary, 1927; south-east Yorkshire in November, 
1927; Pembrokeshire, January, 1927; and 
Essex in November, 1927, the last one in the 
same year in which it was hatched. Two marked 
at Onsala in July, 1926, and July, 1927, were 
recovered in Kent in February, 1928, a 

Lincolnshire in January, 1928, respectively. 
One marked at Vanern in July, 1922, was fou 
in Norfolk in the summer of 1923 ; and anothi 
marked at Gasé, Bohuslan, in July, 192. 
in Essex in November, 1925.—H. W. RoBINso”’. 
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BIRNAM WOOD COMES TO DUNSINANE. 
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AN OLD SOMERSETSHIRE 
FARMHOUSE—AND A 
FRENCH ONE. 

To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—The farmhouse la Grande 
Maison Bayinghen> in France, 
shows a Striking resemblance to 
the Somersetshire farmhouse, 
the date of which your corres- 
pondent was enquiring. The 
enclosed sketch—I have not a 
photograph, unfortunately— 
shows the similar semicircular 
tower in the centre of the facade 
and that the general mass of the 
building is very similar. The 
materials differ from those of 
the Somersetshire one, this being 
a brick structure rising from a 
rubble base about eight feet high 
and roofed with pantiles. As 
far as can be ascertained, the 
houses seem to be of a similar 
date, so it would be difficult to 
say whether the French one was 
influenced by the English one 
or vice versa. — J. PERCIVAL- 

CHAPLIN. 


WORK DONE BY A _ MOLE. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Su,—A large mole was captured and turned 
down in a five-acre field of clover at 9 a.m. 
H« began to dig himself in with such marvellous 
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speed that in five seconds he had disappeared 
from sight, the direction being due east. 
By 4 p.m. the creature had dug 23ft. in a 
zigzag course, but still keeping eastward and 
not digging any side tunnels. By 9 a.m. on 
the following day 
he had tunnelled 
58ft., 31 additional 
feet having been 
added eastward and 
also 4ft. west of 
where he started; 
and, in addition, 
there were also 
many side tunnels 
and galleries. By 
Io a.m. toft. had 
been added east- 
ward, making 68ft. 
of main tunnel and 
363ft. of branch 
passages, or a total 
of 1043ft. of tunnel- 
ling in 25 hours’ 
work. Sometimes 
the side was 
elliptical in shape, 
Measuring 14ins. in 
width and 2ins. in 
height, at others it 
was circular, meas- 
uring 2ins. The 
Surface of the 
ground was usually 
cracked and raised 
about an inch along 
the course of the 
tunnel, the bottom 
o: the tunnel run- 
Ning very evenly 
about four inches 
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below the surface. The fact that a mole 
must eat very frequently must be taken 
into account unless he ate as he worked.— 
H. W. RosInson. 

ANCIENT FIRE-BACKS AT KNOWSLEY. 

To THE EDITorR. 

S1r,—I send you photographs of two fire-backs 
which were taken from the oldest portions of 
Knowsley Hall, the parts known to date from 
the days of the first Earl of Derby. It was 
the residence of his third wife, the famous 
Margaret, Countess of Richmond. The plain 
ornamental type of fire-back is of the period. 
The coat of arms is that of the Countess of 
Richmond and Derby; she was the mother 
of King Henry VII, and lived to see her 
grandson, King Henry VIII, crowned. A 
similar fire-back is to be seen in South Kensing- 
ton Museum. The other fire-back, which is 
very ornate, is much more modern ; it depicts 
the return of the [sraelitish spies from Canaan 
with their sample bunch of grapes. The 
initials “‘ G.K.”’ give us the date, that of King 
George I, 1714-27.—James Hou rt. 


CAGED BIRDS. 

To THE EpDIror. 
S1r,—May I remind owners of caged birds that 
during this warm weather birds need shade ; 
glaring sunshine distresses them. Cages hung 
outside houses or in windows should be pro- 
tected from the full force of the sun’s rays.— 
E. G. FatrHOoLME, Chief Secretary, Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE LITTLE OWL. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—-Dr. Collinge’s letter is very interesting, 

as if the majority of little owls behave as 

Sir G. Courthope’s did, and kill birds as bait 
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for beetles—eaten later—and do 
not consume the game chick 
killed, it materially alters the 
game food content value of 
birds examined by him pre- 
viously. Few keepers probably 
have the opportunity of watch- 
ing game birds or other birds 
f und killed, and left lying, for 

long enough period to see 
when the little owl returns to 
them; but two keepers this 
week tell me that they often 
notice thrushes and _ blackbirds 
lying on headlands of fields near 
the hedge side and uneaten— 
and one keeper, a couple of years 
ago, wrote to me saying he 
had found a number of young 
pheasants killed and left on a 
bank near an old beech tree, in 
which a little owl had its nest, 
but in the nest he found no dead 
chicks or remains of the same. 
As he shot the old birds, the 
matter ended, but the collection 
may have been for the attraction 
of beetles. Something turns over 
and moves the bodies of two 
jays and a sparrowhawk shot here 
a month ago and left lying by the woodside, and 
I was inclined to credit moles with doing this, 
but it may be the little owls, whose nest is 
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not far off. In the nest I can oniy find beetle 
remains, but among them are a good many 
wings of the burying beetle—-M. Porta. 


WILD LUPINS 
IN ORKNEY. 
To THE Epiror. 


Sir,— The accom- 
panying illustration 
of wild lupins grow- 
ing in Orkney may 
interest you. These 
flowers thrive in 
several localities in 
the islands, particu- 
larly round Kirkwall. 
They are generally 
found on the poor 
soil of gravelly 
heaths, which they 
gradually enrich 
through their nitro- 
gen fixation pro- 
perties. Apart from 
their material value, 
they are very beau- 
tiful, and the fields 
of blue spikes are 
a most charming 
sight in early 
summer. The banks 
of primroses and 
the colonies of the 
rare pinky mauve 
Primula scotica near 
the sea are also in 
full flower at this 
time.—G. C. T. 
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THE ESTATE MARKED 


MONTACUTE HOUSE SOLD 


R. G. A. .PHELIPS has sold 
Montacute House, the Somerset 
seat, which was built in the years 
1580-1600, and of which the late 
Lord Curzon of Kedleston held 
a lease. 

The announcement that the property was 
in the market was made-in the Estate Market 
page of Country Lire of April 2oth last, when 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., assisted by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley had instruc- 
tions from Mtr. G. A. Phelips to offer Montacute 
by auction at an early date, with 400 acres. 

Montacute has been thrice the subject 
of illustrated special articles in COUNTRY LIFE 
(Vol. 111, pages 464 and 496 ; Vol. xv, page 810 ; 
and. Vol. xxxviI, pages 820 and 870). It is 
also, of course, fully described and magnificently 
illustrated in English Homes (Period III, 
Vol. 1, Late Tudor and Early Stuart, 1558- 
1649), by Mr. H. Avray Tipping (CouNTRY 
LIFE). 

Edward Phelips, who built Montacute as we 
know it, had the help of Thorpe as-designer 
and Robert Smythson as master mason. The 
inference is supported by arguments drawn 
from Wollaton Hall and Kirby Hall. In this 
connection the statues between the top-floor 
windows naturally receive much consideration. 
The personal history of the house is inferred 
in part from the heraldic glass, which gives 
evidence of the intermarriages of the Phelips 
family with Spekes, Comptons and Pigotts. 

The house exhibits all the glory of the 
most elaborate geometrical and other panelling 
in the dining-room, where, too, is some of 
the finely executed plasterwork, and a stone 
mantelpiece, one of many which all have the 
keynote of quiet dignity. 


A MAYFAIR MANSION. 


ALMINA, COUNTESS OF CARNARVON 
Ks has instructed Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley to sell her freehold town residence, 
No. 1, Seamore Place, Mayfair. The house is 
beautifully panelled and overlooks Hyde Park. 

Next Monday (July 1st) a Bexley residence 
of historic note, Blendon Hali, will be sub- 
mitted at Hanover Square by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley and Messrs. Dann and 
Lucas, for executors. This excellent house 
is in the midst of 88 acres of land that can be 
developed as soon as an owner cares to give 
the word. Of all the notable people who 
have owned the estate we give the palm to 
the antiquary Camden (1551-1623), who left 
Bexley Manor to the University of Oxford 
as the endowment of a Professorship of Ancient 
History. 

The auction of Friningham, Thornham, 
is to be held by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley at Hanover Square on Monday next. 
The estate, 758 acres, lies on the main road 
between Maidstone and Sittingbourne, and 
included in the sale are Friningham Lodge 
and two secondary residences with possession, 
and three farms. 

Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley are 
to offer on July 26th Church Farm, Climping, 
323 acres. The property is close to Little- 
hampton, and possesses a fine old farm house 
with cottages and road frontages. Vacant 
possession will be given. 

The executors of the late Mr. Septimus 
Croft have instructed Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley to offer outlying portions of St. 
Margarets estate, two miles south of Ware 
and eighteen miles from London, approxi- 
mately 46 acres. 

Following the sale of the residence and 
part of the lands, the remaining portions of 
the Blackdown Cottage estate, near Haslemere, 
will be offered by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley at Haslemere on July 4th, for 
Miss E. C. Kington Blair Oliphant. The 
sale will comprise some 77 acres, including 
Ramsfold Farm and beautifully timbered 
sites. On the ‘same occasion Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutleyyin conjunction with Messrs. 
Messenger and Morgan, will offer Bookhams, 
Churt, a freehold residential property of 34 
acres adjoining the Devil’s Jumps, Hindhead. 

Landens Farm, Horley, is to be sub- 
mitted ‘to auction by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Harrie Stacey and Son,’ at Hanover Square 
on July 3rd: The property extends to 
145 acres, and is eminently suitable for the 
home of a herd of pedigree cattle. Itis bounded 
and intersected by the River Mole. The 
vendor is prepared to lend up to two-thirds 
of the purchase money. 


Thanescroft, Shamley Green, near Guild-’ 
ford, an old- fashioned residence, with 28 acres, 
has been sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley, in conjunction with Messrs. Méssenger 
and Morgan, since the auction. 

Lasbo-ough Park, 609 acres, om the 
borders of Gloucestershire and Wiltshire, in 
the very centre of the Duke of Beaufort’s Hunt, 
is to be offered by Messrs. Knight, frank 
and Rutley, with Messrs. Fielder and Tuckett, 
under instructions from the Hon. Galbraith- 
Cole. In addition to the residence, which 
was designed by James Wyatt, there is a home 
farm, with Jacobean house. 


NORTH MORAR DEER FOREST. 

NOR TH MORAR deer forest of 10,000 acres, 

overlooking Loch , Morar and Loch 
Nevis, will be sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley at Hanover Square on Septem- 
ber 17th, for Mr. Edward Howard Secker. 
There is a comfortable shooting lodge at the 
head of Loch Morar. The forest, one of 
the best of its size, yields twenty-five to thirty 
stags on an average 15}{st. There is an old 
herd of wild goats. Trout fishing, with some 
salmon and sea trout in Loch Morar, is excel- 
lent. There is good anchorage for yachts 
at Morar and Tarbert Loch Nevis. There 
are no crofters. 

Mrs. J. A. Houison Craufurd has decided 
to dispose of Dunlop House, Ayrshire, 
and has placed it in the hands of Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley for auction. Dunlop 
House is a well appointed residence, nine miles 
from Kilmarnock, 353 acres, and well known 
for the pedigree Ayrshire cattle. 

LINKS WITH SHAKESPEARE. 

NOTHER important Warwickshire property 
is in the market. Messrs. James Styles 
and Whitlock have instructions to sell 
Welcombe, near to Stratford-on-Avon, for 
generations the home of the Trevelyan family. 
The estate is attractive from an_ historical 
point of view, in that the Shakespeare family 
lived and farmed there for a long period. 
The total area is 3,815 acres, producing a 
rent roll of £7,158 a year, and it includes 
Welcombe House, twenty farms, a _ large 
number of small holdings, several residences, 
practically the whole of the village of Snitter- 
field and portions of Norton Lindsey and 
Wolverton. 

A property with possibilities exists at 
Weston Turville, Aylesbury, a beautiful seven- 
teenth century cottage residence with magnifi- 
cent barn in rear (measuring about 63ft. by 
18ft.) and nearly 5 acres. It is situated in 
the centre of the old-world village at the 
foot of the Chiltern Hills between Wendover 
and Aylesbury, being about five miles from 
either place and about one mile from Stoke 
Mandeville. The property faces an orchard 
on the other side of the road. The house is 
on two floors with attic over. The property 
might be sold, subject to the existing tenancies, 
at a low price. The sole agents are Messrs. 
Ralph Pay and Taylor. 

Box Cottage, Winslow, affording hunting 
six days a week with the Whaddon Chase 
and convenient for the Bicester and the Grafton, 
will, unless sold privately in the meanwhile, 
shortly come under the hammer of Messrs. 
Deacon and Allen. Box Cottage is a Georgian 
house with 6 acres. 

HANFORD HOUSE TO BE LET. 

FOR four centuries Hanford House, Dorset, 

has been in the ownership of the Seymer 
family. The great charm of the ancient 
house was the theme of an illustrated article 
in Country Lire of April 22nd, 1905 (page 558), 
which summed it up as ‘‘ a Jacobean example, 
richly quaint,” though neither large nor 
stately. It unites to antiquity the comforts 
of a well modernised residence. Messrs. Wilson 
and Co. are to let the house unfurnished on 
a long lease. Nearly a column reference 
to the house appeared in the Estate Market 
page of CounTrY Lire on January 14th, 1922, 
and soon afterwards Messrs. Wilson and Co. 
let the property on a lease. 

Cruckton was offered by Messrs. James 
Styles and Whitlock and Messrs. Hall; 
Wateridge and Owen, Limited, at Shrewsbury. 
A section had been sold privately, and important 
sales took place at the auction. Most of the 
farms and village property have been disposed 
of, altogether seventy lots out ef eighty-four, 
for over £50,000. 

Viscount D’Abernun has instructed Messrs. 
Giddy and Giddy to sell the remaining contents 
of Esher Place, which include Louis XV and 


XVI furniture and édrved oak boiseries of 
the latter period from a house in Place Faubourg 
St. Germain, as well as: panels of Le Prince ; 
Italian crimson silk damask hangings in the 
billiard-room, from ‘the Convent Certora, 
Payia ; Sheraton, Hepplewhite and Chippen- 
dale piecés. The firm will offer on July roth, 
with Messrs. Buckell and Ballard, the riverside 
property, Shillingford Wharf, near Oxford, 
11} acres. 

. Messrs. Collins and Collins have svid 
four blocks of flats, with shops under, situated 
in Mount Street, South Audley Street and 
Great Portland Street. The properties form 
part of the estate of the late Mr. W. S. Hore 
and have been under the management of 
Messrs. Collins and Collins for over forty 
years. Some of the tenants have been in 


occupation during the whole of that time. 


WYE SALMON FISHING. 


RHOSFERIG, Breconshire, two miles from 

Builth Wells, on the main line from Here- 
ford to Rhayader, is a noted and valuable 
sporting estate comprising some 2,385 acres, 
beautifully disposed over an undulating district, 
including 382 acres of coverts, well situated 
for high-flying pheasants and carrying a large 
head of game, falling to one of the best of the 
upper reaches of the River Wye, affording 
salmon fishing for two miles, including eight 
good pools in which fish take the fly freely 
after the middle of March. The fishing for 
trout in March, April and May is excellent, 
both in Wye and Ohweffrn Brook. The bag 
of salmon has averaged fifty-four fish for the 
last six years, average weight about 16lb., and 
fish of over 3olb. and up to 411b., while seventy- 
eight fish were caught last season. The property, 
let to a substantial tenantry, yields an income 
of £1,374, irrespective of salmon fishing rights 
and woodlands. Messts. John D. Wood and 
Co. aie the agents. 

Jane Seymour, third wife of Henry VIII, 
is reputed to have been born at Seymour Court, 
Marlow. The lady died, presumably from 
natural causes, after a year of queenly life as 
the third wife of the Merry Monarch, and thus 
perhaps avoided the untimely end of some of 
his other consorts. The 30 acres are for sale 
by Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. 

Messrs. George Trollope and Sons have 
sold No. 6, Lower Berkeley Street, for £5,250, 
they have also sold Nos. 11, Chesham Place 
and 13, Lowndes Square. 

New Forest property, Marden, Brocken- 
hurst, a house built in 1898, in grounds of 
over 6 acres, has been sold by Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co., in conjunction with Messrs. 
Richard Austin and. Wyatt. 

A riverside residence planned for econoini- 
cal working known as Weir Cottage, Portmore 
Park Road, Weybridge, on the bank of the 
River Wey with landing stage and direct 
un-locked access to the Thames, with a river- 
side garden of over half an acre, is for sale 
with vacant possession on completion of the 
purchase by Messrs. Ewbank and Co., at 
the London Auction Mart, on Wednesda 
July 3rd. 

The _ residential property known 
Testaway, adjoining Chilbolton Down a 
overlooking the Test Valley, which was 
be submitted to auction, has been sold private! y 
by the auctioneers, Messrs. Harding and 
Harding. The firm has, under instructions 
from the executors of the late Baron de ©. 
Chassiron, disposed of The Roost, Bishop's 
Waltham, and it is withdrawn from auction 

Properties sold by Messrs. Chas. Osentcn 
and Co. include Glendower, Cobham ;_ Sanc- 
rock Cottage, Westcott; Brookside, Nor‘! 
Holmwood ; Ives Farm, Forest Green; Glc 
View, Dorking ; Holmhurst, Warnham, Sussex ; 
Clereholt; Holmbury St. Mary; Southbank, 
Epsom; Sunninghill, Epsom; Hazeldean 
Epsom; Longdown Farm. House, Epsom 
(with Messrs. Field and Son) ; Brown Cottage, 
Blackheath ; Katannings,’ Shalford; The 
Little -House, Peaslake (with Messrs. Alfred 
Savill and Sons); Sherwood, Guildford 
(with Mr.. H. B. Baverstock); Fairfield, 
Guildford (with Messrs. Crowe, Bates anc 
Weekes); Tol Pedn, Fetcham; lLyewooc. 
Ashstead ; Mayfield, Ashstead; and Kings- 
down, Ashstead. 

The executors of the late Lady Markby 
have sold for £5,350 the freehold at Oxford, 
within two miles of the Colleges and University. 
about 3 acres, Fairfield, Headington Hill, 
through Messrs. Herbert Dulake and Co. 

ARBITER. 








